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We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
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sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. The 
capital always remains intact. When one student has 
completed his course, another can take his place, then a 
third, and so on indefinitely. Give what you can and 
when you can. 
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N. B. Money with requests for Masses to be offered 
up by the impoverished and needy priests of central 


Europe will be gladly forwarded gratis. 


communications to 
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Address all 


ABBEY, B. F., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. 
| ee 


Casimir Renner, diocese of Lincoln; 
A. Huna, diocese of Wichita; 


Rev. John 
Mr. Patrick Gallagher. 


Dawn 
M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN, L. H. D. 


From out the East a golden spear 
Pierces black heart of night: 
Above its prostrate form comes clear 

The magic life of light. 


Where are the fears that shades could bring? 
Where silence, grief, despair? 

All vanished at the glittering spring 
Of golden spear in air. 


All buried with dead darkness. Go! 
Heart shadows now pass by; 


And sorrows 


of the night lie low, 


For dawn has blessed the sky. 


The Fool 


JOHN P. MULLEN 


The savage knelt before his graven god— 
A block of wood in fearful image wrought, 
Which neither blessed nor cursed the clod 


That sang its praise. 


What fool, I thought, 


To worship such a god. 


But I, who drank of wisdom’s cup, am yet 


The greater fool; 


adoring fame and gold, 


Those Punic gods of sin and death, forget 
The Triune God, sin-crucified of old 
In agony to heaven beget. 
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Protestant Ministers in Retreat 


For the Catholic priest and the religious an annual 
retreat is customary, even among our laymen the re- 
treat is becoming popular, but the announcement of a 
retreat for Protestant clergymen is quite out of the 
ordinary. Yet, do doubt, many of these clergymen feel 
the need of a spiritual stirring-up such as results from 
a good retreat. 

The Episcopalian ministers in Colorado, according to 
a news item, have formed a “Federation for Catholic 
Priests,” which is a league for “mutual help and stim- 
ulation.” In September the members of this League 
will attend a retreat which is to be given by the Rev. 
Shirley C. Houghson of the Order of the Holy Cross. 

The retreat is a time for earnest prayer. At such 
times men are apt to be disposed to listen more readily 
to the whisperings of grace. May the Holy Ghost, who 
is the Spirit of Truth, enlighten the interior of these 
ministers in their retreat, dispel every vestige of dark- 
ness that now clouds their understanding, and bring 
them into the broad daylight of the fullness of revealed 
truth—which they now have only in part. That this 
may be the fruit of their retreat, should be the earnest 
prayer of every Catholic. By fervent prayer and Holy 
Communion you can lend them a helping hand over the 
chasm that separates them from us. In this the Inter- 
national Eucharistic League for the Union of Christen- 
dom will be of assistance. 

The accomplishment of the prayer of the Savior— 
“that all may be one”—is the threefold object of the 
League: unity among Catholics, the return of Protes- 
tants and schismatics to unity with us, the conversion 
of all the heathens and other non-Christians, that we 
may all eventually form one body in Christ, who is our 
head. To labor for the realization of this grand three- 
fold object, members are asked to make a short daily 
offering, to attend an occasional Mass, and to receive 
Holy Communion occasionally for this intention. Ap- 
plication for membership may be made to the editor of 
THE GralL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Summer School 


Summer school is over and our teachers are going 
back to their desks in the schoolroom better equipped 
for the great task that lies before them. It is no 
exaggeration to say that during the past summer not 
only hundreds but even thousands of our teaching sis- 
ters and brothers have attended the numerous summer 
schools that were in session throughout the length and 
breadth of our extensive country. The state of Indiana 
alone, to cite only one instance, had more than two 
thousand sisters in summer school. Whilst the most of 
these religious teachers flocked to the Catholic college 
or university, not a few attended the State Universities, 
where their convent garb was an object of curiosity. 
Many hundreds have obtained the degrees they were 
striving for. Others will mount still higher on the lad- 
der of learning. No stone is being left unturned by the 
teaching sisterhoods and brotherhoods to raise the stand- 
ard of their schools up to the top notch. 


Parochial School---State School 


Even though private in character, greatly hampered 
by lack of funds, and our teachers but very poorly paid, 
the efficiency of the Catholic school cannot be called 
into question. Results are the proof. Not only are 
our children taught—and taught well at that—the 
branches required by the State, but the formation of 
character and of conscience is attended to with even 
greater care. Without religion this is impossible. It is 
not in the province of the State to form conscience and 
character, which is the most important and essential 
feature of Christian education. The Church has her 
mission from the Teacher of men. 

In the public schools, especially in the high schools, 
there is a constant commingling of sexes at an age 
when boys and girls are light-minded and giddy and 
should be kept apart. In many instances of late years 
this promiscuous intermingling has been the undoing 
of many, has brought disgrace on schools and pupils. 
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More than the imparting of knowledge is required to 
make the young moral and to keep them so. Because 
of the absence of moral training morality is necessarily 
at a low standard. 

In schools under the supervision of the Church, how- 
ever, there is an influence that makes both for morality 
and character. Daily attendance at Mass, the frequent 
reception of the sacraments, prayer, the placing of 
models of virtue before the young for imitation, the 
example of religious teachers, all have a tendency to 
make the pupil virtuous. Where virtue is practiced, 
there knowledge is more easily acquired. Our schools 
are ample proof of this to all unbiased observers. 

A few months ago a pastor informed the writer of 
these lines that, as he was able to have only three years 
of the high school course in his school, the pupils fin- 
ished the last year of their course in the public high 
school. What a change came over them in that short 
time. Attendance at daily Mass was, of course, out of 
the question, there was a gradual, if not sudden, falling 
off in the reception of the sacraments, and the pupils 
grew more and more shy as they gradually acquired 
the characteristics of their new companions. Many 
another pastor has met with similar sad experiences. 

When it comes to choosing a school for their children, 
Catholic parents have a duty to perform. There is no 
choice to make, if a Catholic school is available, for the 
Catholic school not only safeguards the faith and the 
virtue of the child, but educates its heart as well as 
its mind. 

The schools in which virtue is inculcated and put into 
practice are bound to make greater progress in the field 
of education than others. Because of the benign in- 
fluence of religion our schools are achieving success 
everywhere. This is in accordance with the inspired 
Word of God: “Wisdom will not enter into a mali- 
cious soul, nor dwell in a body subject to sins.” The 
small amount of religious doctrine that is taught in 
our schools is rather an aid than a hindrance to the 
acquisition of secular learning. All things else being 
equal, not only is the child in the Catholic school in 
no way inferior to the one in the public school, nor 
laboring under greater disadvantages, but has decided 
advantages. God prosper our schools and bring to 
naught the plans of the enemy who is endeavoring to 
overthrow them. 


Lament 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


Mavourneen, Mavourneen, your dear lips are calling 
Across the wild seas to my poor breaking heart, 

And all through my days is sorrow’s rain falling 
And all through my nights—pain’s keen cruel dart. 


Mavourneen, Marvourneen, I see your feet shining. 

So light was your step, like the foam on the tide. 
Oh, lone is my heart, with its tears and its pining— 
Oh, just once again to dance by your side! 
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The Meier Madonna—Holbein 


Mary’s Smile’ 


HILTON HOWELL JONES 





Mary, Mother, 
Gentle, m i 1 d, 
Why 





Such sadness in your’ smile? 
Were the tender arms outstretched, 
Of the Christ Child on your breast, 
Casting 

Of the 
Came there 


of 


shadows 


cross? 


Visions 
Your kss?— 
Yet you smiled. 
—Ah! did you 
See after death 
The victory 
Over sin on 
Calvary? 

*) September 15th is the feast cf the Seven Sorrows 
of Our Blessed Mother. There can be no doubt that 
with her keen knowledge of the mission of her Divine 
Son and of all that He was destined to suffer, her heart 
was often pierced with grief when she looked upon the 
countenance of her tender Babe and contemplated the 
sufferings that awaited Him.—Eprror. 
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Hills of Rest 


JOHN M. 


Chapter XIII 


W mt explanation is there for the almost 
incredible and tragic situation in which 
this group of people find themselves here in the 
quiet woods and on this silent Sabbath after- 
noon? The four riflemen, of course, are agents 
of the Government, in this instance, of the 
Federal Government; so are the two just now 
approaching the mouth of the cave, having 
come up the valley. Their business was, of 
course, to raid the still and, if possible, to cap- 
ture the moonshiners, whoever they might be. 
But how did these officers know of the still in 
the cave? Why did they make their raid on a 
Sunday afternoon? And how did it happen 
that they arrived just at the one moment when 
Philip and his sister and Danny and the nurse 
were on the spot? We must not forget Sim- 
kins. From behind a cedar bush, we may re- 
call, he had seen Philip and his sister and had 
heard them arrange for Philip’s trip through 
the cave. Immediately he had turned his back 
upon the scene, and had run with all his might 
toward the house. Unseen, as he thought, he 
entered, and hurried upstairs to Johnson’s 
room. 

“Mr. Johnson,” he cried, panting, and not 
giving his employer time to express his surprise 
or to ask a question, “Mr. Phil has gone into 
the cave. What in h—l must we do?” 

“How do you know he went into the cave?” 

“IT just now saw him. He’ll find the still 
surer’n h—1l, and he will report it to the offi- 
cers. The Government men are in town right 
now. They came from the city yesterday.” 

Johnson pondered for a moment. “He may 
not come across the still at all. You can’t see 
anything, or smell anything in the front part of 
the cave, can you? And isn’t the still pretty 
well hidden back in the second big chamber?” 

“Yes, I know; but he said he was a-goin’ on 
th’ough. Right straight th’ough, an’ up th’ough 
the hole into the woods.” 

“How do you know he is?” 

“I heard him tell Miss Willie Pat so. He 
wanted her to go th’ough with him; but she 
wouldn’t. She’s goin’ to meet him at the hole 
when he comes out.” 

“He'll find it then,” admitted Johnson, and 
for a moment seemed lost in deep but unpleas- 
ant thought. 

“Go down stairs,” then he ordered Simkins 
curtly, “and call up the sheriff. Tell him that 
if he will rush out immediately, he will find a 
still and capture a moonshiner. Insist that he 
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come with a posse right away, and tell him just 
how to reach the cave. Then hang up, without 
letting him know who you are. When you’ve 
done that, go up the hollow as fast as you can, 
and watch them. But don’t let them see you. 
If they start to leave before the posse comes, 
talk to them and hold them there. 


Simkins left the room, and did all he was told 
todo. But, as he hastened stealthily up the ho!- 
low, he did not fail to grumble to himself over 
the danger into which Johnson had ordered 
him. For Simkins was the real moonshiner, 
the real culprit, and for him to be seen about 
the cave would almost certainly entangle him 
in the meshes of the law. And, once in, it would 
be exceedingly difficult for him to wriggle out. 
Johnson might do all he could to save him, but 
how much could Johnson do for him if he were 
once convicted? In such case, Johnson would 
likely be convicted also. For Johnson financed 
the moonshining, and also the illicit traffic in 
the back office of the garage, although Simkins 
did all the work at the still, spending hours of 
his nights there, and took most of the risk in 
selling the inferior white stuff to Johnson’s 
customers in town. Simkins thought of all this 
as he now went into real danger, and a bitter 
resentment, and even a quick and deadly hatred 
of Johnson, flared up in his heart. But still 
he went on, out of curiosity as much as fear, 
and never losing caution. This was well for 
him, for soon his accustomed eye discovered, a 
hundred yards ahead of him, the stealthily ad- 
vancing figures of the two “Government men.” 
And so, when the tragic shot rang out, and 
Philip Armstrong fell limply back into the styg- 
ian darkness of the cave, and his body lay 
huddled and motionless on the dank floor, Sim- 
kins was still some distance from the scene. 
And here, keeping himself in hiding, he waited. 
The shot had told him the officers were on hand. 
Later, through the trees he espied men entering 
the mouth of the cave. After a few minutes, 
he saw them coming out, carrying a burden. 
Then, crashing through the “brush,” splashing 
recklessly through water and muck, leaping 
wildly from stone to stone, came Danny Lacey 
down the rugged hillside. He turned down the 
valley and ran as though his very life depended 
upon his speed. As he neared Simkins, that 
interested observer asked: 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Danny?” 

“Philip is shot! Come on with all your 
might.” 

Simkins took up the run in Danny’s wake. 
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When they crossed the stream just above the 
fall, Danny ordered: 

“Run down and have the gate open for them. 
Then come back to the house at once.” 

Danny himself, as soon as he entered the 
house, seized the telephone, and called both Dr. 
Coakley and Father Roche, in the desperate 
hope that life still remained. Likewise he called 
up Colonel Mitre and directed a wire to Philip’s 
father at Hot Springs. By that time the offi- 
cers’ car rolled up to the door, and, as they in- 
sisted on carrying Philip’s bloody, battered, in- 
ert form up to his room, into which they were 
led by Miss Bowlder, it was Danny’s sweet but 
melancholy privilege to take into his arms the 
still unconscious Willie Pat, and bear her into 
the house, where, seeing a comfortable couch in 
the family room, he laid her down and, calling 
for Aunt Millie, hurried out for cold water. As 
he turned toward the spring, a glance showed 
him Simkins standing in the shade of a tree. 
The wretched fellow was ringing his hands and 
squirming with his body as he shifted his feet 
uneasily, and, strangest of all, he seemed to be 
crying in a low, whining tone, while genuine 
tears coursed down his tanned cheeks and 
flowed into his fin-like mustache. No catfish 
ever knew the misery of Simkins. 

And now the officers of the law betake them- 
selves off, and a great hush falls gradually up- 
on the place. An hour passes, and Philip still 
lives. Indeed, although scarcely breathing and 
ghastly pale, he appears so fresh and clean and 
rested after the nurse’s ministrations, that Wil- 
ue Pat, who at first felt certain he was killed 
instantly, is filled with new hope; and Kather- 
ine Mitre, who is at the bedside with her, can 
now smile wanly in a brave attempt to keep up 
her own and Willie Pat’s courage. Below, in 
the cool, dusky parlor, sit three almost vener- 
able men, friends of half a century,—Colonel 
Mitre, Father Roche, and Dr. Coakley. Philip’s 
condition was so desperate that Dr. Coakley, 
knowing the practices of his friend’s church in 
times of dangerous illness and death, had sug- 
gested to Father Coakley that he remain a little 
while longer. 

“Hasn’t he any chance at all?” queried the 
Colonel in a voice almost of entreaty. 

“I’m afraid,” replied Dr. Coakley, “he is ter- 
ribly hurt. The ball entered the upper part of 
his right chest and, owing to his posture as he 
climbed out of the hole, it ranged downward, 
passing through the full length of the lung and 
barely missing the spinal cord. Then the shock 
of the fall and the broken arm and the lacerated 
head all make the case more critical. If he 
should live for a few hours longer, or, better 
still, through the night, then, if no complica- 
tions set up, and if his heart is strong, with the 
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fine constitution he seems to have and with good 
nursing, he will have a fighting chance.” 

“Somehow, I feel hopeful he'll come 
through,” volunteered Father Roche; and the 
doctor respectfully heard, and took what com- 
fort he could from the priest’s words, which 
was not little; for he knew the value of Father 
Coakley’s long experience at the bedside of the 
desperately sick. 

“Well, we can only hope,” said the Colonel 
gravely. 

“No, Colonel, we can pray, and pray earnest- 
ly,” corrected Father Roche. “I want even you 
to pray this time, Doctor.” 

“T’ll do it, Father Roche,” agreed the physi- 
cian in a matter-of-fact tone, adding, after a 
moment, “this time.” 

For the Doctor, in his earlier days, had been 
an agnostic, and although in latter years believ- 
ing in an intelligent First Cause, he had not 
much esteem for organized religion as he saw it 
preached and practiced in the many conflicting 
systems all around him. If he acceded now to 
Father Roche’s request, it was in large measure 
because of their deep friendship and because of 
his affection for “Pat” Armstrong and his two 
children, whom he had known and cared for 
since birth. The Colonel, on the contrary, was 
of quite another type of mind. He could not 
understand how anyone could doubt the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being nor man’s responsi- 
bility to Him. He derived much peace and com- 
fort from his own faith, which was that of Fa- 
ther Roche. He was convinced of the great 
value of religion in making life itself better and 
happier. As to life after death, that seemed 
no more mysterious to him than life now. He 
had no doubts whatever about it, and so re- 
garded life here as only a preparation for life 
hereafter. 

In other things, these three were of one mind. 
In politics, not one of them had ever “bolted” 
or “scratched” a Democratic ticket. Even pro- 
hibition did not divide them, and this is rather 
remarkable, since every one of them had 
changed his mind on the issue more than once. 
In the early days of the movement, they had all 
opposed it as fanatical and ridiculous. By de- 
grees, they had all come around to the support 
of the idea, and had voted for it in both county 
and State elections. They opposed, as far as 
they could, the amendment of the Federal con- 
stitution to enforce prohibition, and latterly 
they were all coming to doubt both the wisdom 
and the rectitude of their conduct in approving 
prohibition at all. Not that they did not know 
and deplore the evil of drink, but that it was 
borne in on them by conditions in their own 
county, that the evils of drink were only doubt- 
fully improved by prohibition, while there was 
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no doubt that prohibition had brought other 
and greater evils in its train. 

If Philip Armstrong should die, he would be 
the third within a month murdered by prohibi- 
tion officers within the county. During the past 
week, a citizen driving home by night was 
roughly commanded to stop by the occupants of 
a passing car. Fearing a holdup, he sped on 
his way, and was pursued and fired upon. It 
developed that his attackers were prohibition 
officers. Nine-tenths of the cases on the last 
Circuit Court docket, were cases growing out 
of the violation of the prohibition laws or of 
the violent attempt to enforce them. Armed 
posses of citizens accompanied the Govern- 
ment’s raiders of stills, and neighbors, in the 
raided vicinities, armed themselves in defense 
of their lives. Citizen was being turned against 
citizen. Roads, schools, agricultural improve- 
ment suffered for want of official attention, 
which was now directed almost entirely to de- 
tecting and punishing makers and purveyors 
and users of strong drink. The great profits 
to be had in the illicit trade in whiskey were 
making “bootleggers” of men who had pre- 
viously been law-abiding; their contempt for 
law was an encouragement to the lawlessly in- 
clined, and crime was flourishing as never be- 
fore. Citizens had been impoverished by fines 
and by confiscation of their property because 
illicit stills had been found upon their lands, al- 
though, in some instances, they had neither in- 
terest in, nor knowledge of, the forbidden busi- 
ness. All this was in the mind of the three 
friends, sitting worried and anxious in the 
shadowy parlor. If Philip should die and “Pat” 
Armstrong’s place be confiscated, and “Pat” 
Armstrong remain helplessly crippled, what a 
situation would be created for himself and Wil- 
lie Pat! If Philip should die, what could dis- 
prove his knowledge of the still in the cave? 
The fact that he was shot as he came out of 
the cave was damning. The pretty story Miss 
Willie Pat could tell of the reason why they 
were there could not offset the fact that Philip 
had been in the cave. 


Now, this evil situation had been deliberately 
brought about by the designs of Bill Johnson. 
Johnson had found it a very profitable adjunct 
to his garage business to handle liquor secretly 
“on the side.” He could very greatly increase 
his profits by manufacturing his own product, 
a thing he had been doing for more than a year, 
how at one place, now at another. The still 
hidden away in the cave up the remote valley 
on the Armstrong place had not yet been in 
operation so long as a week. It had been 
planted there by Johnson shortly after he had 
learned that Philip Armstrong was about to re- 
turn home. For the time being, it could be used 
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to supply his business,—or part of it,—and at 
his own good time he could have it ‘discovered’ 
and raided, to the embarrassment, perhaps the 
ruin, of the Armstrong family. That would 
eliminate Philip Armstrong and his father as 
enemies to be feared, and it would lower or 
break Willie Pat’s proud spirit. He could 
then by greater devotion and a show of sym- 
pathy and generosity quickly win her. Today’s 
events had not greatly changed his plan; they 
had only hastened the carrying out of it. When 
he had learned from Simkins that Philip Arm- 
strong was in the cave and would almost cer- 
tainly discover the still, he feared, and with 
sound reason, that Philip would report to the 
authorities, if for no other purpose than to ex- 
culpate himself and family and thus protect 
their home. With the prohibition officers in- 
formed and in active search for the culprits, 
Simkins would very likely take panic and en- 
deavor to save himself by involving Johnson. 
Johnson knew this particularly well because he 
knew Simkins and his type particularly well. 
And so he decided that the moment had come 
for the springing of the trap. 

Coolly Johnson thought all this over as he 
lay, now free from pain, in his bed. He saw 
no reason whatever to change his plan or to 
regret his action. If Philip should die, it would 
be Philip’s bad luck and his own good luck. He 
had not planned Philip’s death. If he should 
die, one great obstacle between himself and Wil- 
lie Pat would, he was profoundly convinced, be 
removed. If he should die, it would be an easy 
matter for the confiscation of the Armstrong 
place to be brought about. The illicit still was 
discovered and captured on the place; and 
Philip Armstrong had guilty knowledge of this 
still, for he was seen coming out of the cave 
in which it was operated. It was a clear case 
and a good case for Johnson. But what of the 
present moment? What should he do right 
now? It was Johnson’s good mind that made 
him so bad a man, it was his safe mind that 
made him a dangerous enemy. This good mind 
told him now that it were best for him to leave 
the Armstrongs’ for the present, and to take 
Simkins with him. When, therefore, the nurse 
opportunely came in to seek some article she 
needed at Philip’s bedside, Johnson, after in- 
quiring for Philip, requested her to find and set 
out his clothes for him, and by all means to 
have someone send Simkins up to him at once. 
He told her he owed his life to her, and that he 
would never forget it; he told her that she was 
the prettiest nurse that ever wore a uniform; 
he told her to be sure to call for him when she 
was ready to leave the Armstrongs and wanted 
a conveyance. He would come for her himself. 
In much of this he was sincere, and in all of it 
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he had a purpose, for Johnson knew the ways 
of women, and from this woman he wanted an 
immediate service, and possibly further friend- 
liness, and an excuse for coming back to this 
home in an hour of trouble and sorrow. 

Miss Bowlder responded so well to Johnson’s 
wishes that it was scarcely half an hour before 
he was sitting up, dressed, and smiling a greet- 
ing at Simkins, who, hat in hand and with cat- 
like tread, advanced from the door of the room. 

“Tom,” spoke Johnson in his friendliest man- 
ner, “I’m glad to see you again. You have been 
through some excitement within the past two or 
three hours, haven’t you? Too bad about Phil. 
I wonder what he was trying to do when the 
Government man shot him? It is certainly hard 
on the family, and I want to get away so as not 
to give them any more trouble. I’m a little 
weak yet, and want you to help me down the 
stairs and ride into town with me. Call the 
garage, and have them send a car out. Better 
call right away, and ask if they will have it 
here in about thirty minutes.” 

As Simkins departed, Miss Bowlder again 
entered, and Johnson seized the opportunity to 
have her request Miss Willie Pat to come out 
into the hallway to see him before he left. 

“Yes, I'll tell her,” agreed the nurse cheer- 
fully ; “but, ‘turn about is fair play,’ and I want 
you to tell Mr. Lacey that I want to see him on 
the porch after supper.” 

“That I’ll surely do, if we have to look all 
over the place to find him,” Johnson assured 
her. Everything was going as he wished. An 
affair between the nurse and Danny might 
disgust Willie Pat, at the least, with her farm 
hand admirer. If so, so much the better for 
Johnson. 

And now Willie Pat appears in the hall, pale, 
large-eyed. In a low tone, Johnson hastened to 
speak : 

“Miss Willie Pat, I am distressed more than 
I can say at what has happened. But you must 
not give up hope. I look for Philip to pull 
through. Take good care of yourself, and be 
sure to call on me for anything in the world. 
I want you to do that. Is there anything you 
can think of for me to do at once? I shall be 
in your debt forever for your taking care of 
me.” 

“There is one thing you might do. Could 
you bring papa here from the train? He will 
reach Dunsboro some time tomorrow.” 

“T’ll bring him myself, if I am able to drive. 
I hope to see you just a moment then, and to 
find that Philip is better.” 

Johnson proffered his hand and was delighted 
with the cordiality of Willie Pat’s clasp. He did 
not appreciate the loneliness and the depend- 
ence of her position nor the value of even his 
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interested offers of kindness. Having made 
his farewells so much to his satisfaction, John- 
son descended the stairway alone. He found 
Simkins awaiting him near the front of the 
house and a car from his garage, with engine 
purring softly. He climbed in at once, and 
called to Simkins to follow. He was then joined 
unexpectedly by Father Roche, of whose pres- 
ence in the house he had not been aware. 

“T’ll ride in with you, Bill,” said the priest. 
“I am glad you are better from your accident. 
That’s a sad case in there. Who would believe 
Philip set up that still? He has not been home 
five days yet. I wonder how those deputies hap- 
pened to raid on a Sunday afternoon? And how 
did they know the still was there? They had 
information, certainly, and they expected to 
capture someone, else they would not have ap- 
proached in two parties. This thing of turning 
neighbor against neighbor is the worst result 
of this prohibition business.” 

“You don’t think, then, that Phil was moon- 
shining in the cave?” queried Johnson. 

“T certainly do not think so. Neither do you. 
He has not been home yet five days. He could 
not get a still ready in that much time, and this 
still has been producing for a week.” 

“What do you suppose he was doing in the 
cave?” asked Johnson. 

“TI know what he was doing there. That will 
all come out at the proper time.” 

“If Phil dies, how is anybody going to 
know?” 

“Please God, he is not going to die.” 

“T sure hope he won’t,” unexpectedly drawled 
in Simkins. “Mr. Phil’s a good man, an’ he 
keeps a-gittin’ better, while a heap of us keeps 
a-gittin’ worse.” 

Johnson let Father Roche out at his home 
next to the Catholic church. As he and Sim- 
kins drove to the garage, he addressed his com- 
panion with a lowering countenance, and hiss- 
ing through gritting teeth: 

“Tom, if you ever let one word escape you 
about all this;—one word, mind you;—you'll 
be sorry you were ever born!” 

(To be continued) 


The greatest of all graces of attraction is 
the grace of attraction to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment.—Ven. Pere Eymard. 


At Dawn 


BerT FINCK 


Another day ef happiness and pain; 
Another day of battle for the Cross; 
Another day to do a kindly deed; 
Another day to work for God, and pray. 
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Alderney the Beautiful’ 
S. F., 0. S. B. 


TANDING on a flower-strewn cliff breath- 
ing in the exhilirating air from the ocean, 
who would not envy a holiday at Alderney? 

“Magnificat anima mea,” burst from my lips 
as my eyes feasted on the glorious viewsaround : 
The pearly blue of the sea as it kissed theFrench 
coast on the horizon,the rocking of little fishing- 
boats on the ripples of a becalmed sea, the sea 
gulls flying to and fro, the puffins sailing on 
the surface of the water, the cormorants 
dipping here and there under the crest- 
ed waves, the fishes darting among the rocks 
hiding from their enemies anxious to make 
them the subject of their next meal, the sun 
shining into nooks and crannies, turning its 
searchlights upon a thousand and one speci- 
mens of ocean life and fairy weed, the rugged 
rocks, the beautiful moon daisies rising up at 
my feet, clothed me as in a garment of praise 
and glory to their Creator. 

Alderney the beloved! remote, isolated, un- 
cultured but beautiful in rugged magnificence, 
dressed by nature and unspoilt by human hand! 
Unlike its sister Isles of Jersey and Guernsey, 
it has been left to its own devices free from the 
dwellings and art of man. Such is its aspect 
on the Southeast. 

Guarded by its perilous seas and dangerous 
rocks, nature’s own fortification, it has defied 
its enemies and held its own against Saxon and 
Dane, but it succumbed to the Norman and was 
incorporated into the British Kingdom in 1066. 
But the sea is a traitor and waits only for re- 
venge, and the perilous passage of the “race,” 
a strait about seven miles in breadth, engulfed 
the young Duke of Normandy and 140 of his 
companions in its pitiless embrace on the 25th 
of Nov., 1120. Who has not read the pathetic 
lines of Mrs. Hemans on the loss of the White 
Ship? 

But the “race” was not satisfied with these 
victims and again in 1744, on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, it swallowed up a big man of war, the 
‘Victory,’ of 100 guns and 1160 men, when its 
= Sir John Balchon and his crew per- 
ished. 

How many smaller craft perished between 
these dates and later, it is impossible to say. 
To quote Mrs. Hemans: 


Here to the quivering mast 
Despair has wildly clung, 
The shriek upon the wind hath past, 





* Note:—One of the Channel Isles much beloved by 
Americans. The Sister Isle is owned by an American. 
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The midnight sky hath rung. 

They are vanished from this place— 

Let their homes and hearths make moan! 
But the rolling waters keep no trace 

Of pang and conflict gone! 


On one occasion its waters were propitious 
and shielded the French fleet after their defeat 
at La Hougue by Admiral Rooke, May, 1692. 
But these are the deeds of past history. Time 
and science have greatly tamed the ruthless 
temper of the “race” and the lighthouses, built 
on its perilous rocks, called the “Caskets,” have 
warned the mariner of the danger and checked 
the fatal plunge into the turbulent waters be- 
neath. But marine dangers are not yet passed. 
The small island of Bahou, not far from the 
main land, offers another stumbling block to 
mariners. Men have been cast upon this island 
without food orclothing and perished from want 
before human aid could come to the rescue, 
owing to the dangerous current in a rough sea 
between the island and the main land. To 
guard against such calamities, some kind per- 
son was provided a storehouse on the island 
for shipwrecked people, who otherwise would 
find nothing but sea gulls and cormorants. 

Opposite this island is Crabby Bay, the only 
anchorage in Alderney, and further to the north 
is the harbour guarded by its breakwater, part 
of which is submerged under the sea and forms 
a dangerous obstacle to strange ships. This is 
where the little steamer, the Courier, lands its 
passengers from Guernsey and other ports. At 
the harbour a “chair,” an out-of-date vehicle, 
awaits the visitors to take them to the only 
town on the island, St. Anne’s. This is a long 
street composed principally of shops, better 
than could be hoped for in such a secluded spot. 
The street terminates in a square at the right 
of which is a large stone house, the principal 
one in the island. It was formerly built for the 
Governor in the eighteenth century and was 
occupied by that official until he left Alderney. 
Then it was bought by the Sisters of Mercy 
for a convent. These good nuns had been evan- 
gelizing the island for some years under the 
most harrowing circumstances. Their lives 
were nothing short of heroism, and for many a 
long period they scarcely counted a roof over 
their heads. Of the two sjsters who started the 
mission, one died after a short time on the is- 
land and the other, the present Rev. Mother of 
the convent, continued alone in her work of love 
under severe privations until other sisters could 
join her and share in her hardships and suffer- 
ings. They persevered in their mission of char- 
ity and educated the children of the Catholics 
and those who came to them, they minded the 








old and the sick and performed whatever acts 
of charity the place required. Most of the in- 
habitants owe their bringing up and their faith 
to these devoted souls. With wonderful energy 
and extraordinary efforts, money was got to- 
gether and the house vacated by the Governor 
was acceded to the nuns. 

It is in this house with its comfortable and 
well-built rooms that the visitors are invited 
to stay for a long or short period and enjoy 
the care and attention that the nuns freely be- 
stow upon their boarders. There is a small 
Chapel in the house where daily Mass is said 
by the good Canon whose little Church in Crab- 
by Bay is deserted on a week day. On Sundays 
it holds quite a good congregation attracted 
hither from all parts of the Island by the devo- 
tion and fervour of the services. 

When the Irish Regiments filled the Forts, 
the church was crowded with a congregation 
set aglow by the demonstrative processions, 
when, with banners flying and drums beating, 
they swept the hillside from Fort to Church. 
Unique among all the islands, this little one of 
three miles circumference is surrounded by fif- 
teen forts, and was held in former times to be 
the strongest of the outlying fortifications of 
Great Britain. Two only are now occupied, the 
rest are romantic ruins, some on the coast are 
skeleton houses reminding the passer-by of 
what they had been in strength and size, some 
are only the outline of their former selves and 
others are submerged in the sea, a fit subject 
for an artist’s canvas or a poet’s fancy, the 
haunts of ghosts and spirits speaking through 
hollow turrets like the screeching of wild birds. 

Another feature of the Island is the old watch 
tower situated in the garden behind the nuns’ 
house. It was used in the days of pirates and 
smugglers, as it commands a vast view of the 
sea. The boats with their contraband cargo 
could be intercepted before reaching their des- 
tination. The visitors at the convent have now 
the benefit of this tower. Many of the great 
liners pass under it on their way from America 
and the unfortunate Titanic glided past during 
the night like a fairy palace aglow with lights. 

The centre of the Island is one large plateau. 
Part of it is divided into allotments, where 
wheat and early potatoes are cultivated to a 
great extent, the latter forming the principal 
produce of the Island. The other part of the 
plateau is a vast grazing land where the pretty 
Alderney cattle are tethered at intervals to ob- 
tain what nourishment they can from the grass 
and gorse which abounds. The Island is also 
very famous for its stone quarries and ‘the Al- 
derney Express’ carrying its cargo of stone, 
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runs along a little line to the harbour, it is the 
only train on the island and carries passen- 
gers of stone weight only: Beyond the quar- 
ries at the foot of the hill is the school for the 
soldiers’ children and just opposite is the Mili- 
tary Hospital near Longy Common. It is built 
on the ruins of an old monastery and at the foot 
of the same hill is the nunnery, now only a 
quadrangle of stone walls. Close under the 
monastery is the ‘Hanging Rocks’ to which is 
attached this legend of the 6th Century. 

A great shipwreck took place near the coast 
and the survivors were at the mercy of the 
savages of the island who treated them most 
cruelly. Among them was a Benedictine monk 
who seems to have found favour with the na- 
tives by speaking to them of the Christian reli- 
gion, but when he remonstrated about their 
cruelty to his fellow sufferers, they turned upon 
him and threatened to kill him. He pleaded in 
vain, and finding that they would not desist 
from their wickedness he called upon heaven to 
punish them. The rocks began to fall and crush 
them to death when they in their turn besought 
for mercy. Upon their promise to cease hostili- 
ties, the monk made a sign to the falling rock 
which at once remained stationary in a falling 
position. Can this monk be St. Vignalis whom 
the islanders claim as their patron but of whose 
life nothing is known; or is this saint identical 
with Vitalis who lived in Brittany and visited 
the hermitages on the neighbouring islands? 
Longy Common, which lies across this part of 
the island, has also its legend. It is named af- 
ter St. Longinus, the soldier who pierced the 
side of Christ. He was converted by his own 
action when water and blood flowed from the 
wound. His body is said to have floated in a 
stone coffin to Rudina, the ancient name for Al- 
dreney, and thus devotion to him took root. In 
1832 several stone coffins, with human remains 
in one, were found which in the eyes of the ig- 
norant confirmed the legend. 

But this is past history, there seems no con- 
necting link between the early centuries and the 
present time. That the island was Catholic up 
to the Reformation is a fact, when it fell under 
the influence of different sects and became very 
Protestant. Fifty years ago remnants of the 
lost faith could still be traced in the supersti- 
tions of the people who no longer understood 
their meaning. The people spoke “patois” and 
only the upper class understood English, but 
now it is universally used. 

There are now several schools in the island, 
that of the Sisters of Mercy, built at their 
own expense and maintained by their own la- 
bours, being a very good structure of stone. 
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The greater part of the children come to this 
school, where their manners and religion are 
cultivated as well as their brains. They are de- 
voted to the nuns to whom they look as their 
benefactors and advisers. Private lessons are 
also given outside the school curriculum, and 
visitors can send their children for a course of 
study. Music also is taught to most of the is- 
landers, for they are a musical race and spend 
their leisure in musical entertainments. 

The doctor is a great factor on the island. 
He has attended the people for more than twen- 
ty years and knows all their wants and ail- 
ments, he owns a cinema, which is the great at- 
traction of the town and almost its only amuse- 
ment. 

The lighthouse and the parish church are the 
only sights in Alderney, both of them being 
fairly modern. 

It is with regret that we take leave of this 
fairy island, the smallest of the renowned three 
of the Channel group, and I invite those who 
need a holiday free from anxieties and bustle 
to visit this charming spot. 


Father Kearney’s Boy 
CONSTANCE EDGERTON 


HORTLY after Easter Father Kearney 

drove back from Romerosville bringing a 
brown-eyed lad, John Alvero, with him. He 
lived with Father, was to be Father’s own boy, 
he told me, and asked me to be his play mother. 
We became fast friends. 

I was now finishing my third year of teach- 
ing and was quite proud of myself. I had two 
hundred dollars invested in the Will Be Mine 
and almost three hundred in a savings account 
in the Boosters’ Bank. Still, with vacation 
drawing near, I would be forced to use some of 
my savings to live, and in September I would 
be without funds. Maybe I could work for Mrs. 
Irish, at the Inn, washing dishes, or cleaning. 

And just as I was worried out, John told me 
Father desired to see me at his house. Filled 
with misgivings I went. I recalled last sum- 
mer when he had sent me to San Antone village 
for twelve weeks where my wildest diversion 
was digging for bits of broken pottery, and lis- 
tening to Miguel Rodriguez, the village cente- 
narian, tell of the buried treasures of the des- 
ert. Many a starlit desert night, squat beside 
a mesquite, I listened to his tales. 

The summer previous Father had sent me to 
Dawson Mine to do welfare work amongst the 
miners’ families. That was four miles down 
the trail and was a regular cactus farm. What 
now? 

“Constance, we need you here,” Father greet- 
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ed me. “John and I are ready to be taken care 
of. My sister is prolonging her visit to Maine. 
You can bake bread. Maybe you can kill and 
dress a chicken. You will stay with us through 
vacation.” 

Of all the cheek! His sister, Mrs. Hughes, 
had been gone six months. Father was terribly 
poor. He had paid her one dollar a week. She 
spent it for soap, sugar, and tea. She was a 
widow with two married daughters, each will- 
ing and anxious to have her with them. 

“TI will come,” I said, “but you must pay me 
more than you paid Mrs. Hughes.” 

“Two dollars a week and all you can eat,” 
said Father. 

“IT will come as soon as school closes.” 

Senora Anilla who came twice a week to 
clean and cook, and would take but twenty cents 
for this work, knowing the extent of Father’s 
wealth, would not come while I was there. Ac- 
cordingly I took hold, with John’s help. 

Father had a few vegetables in the garden, 
and very little in the pantry. The second day 
Maginelle Kelly brought us a loaf of bread, two 
glasses of jelly, and a baked chicken. John ate 
half a loaf and one glass of jelly while I was 
sweeping the porch. I knew he was hungry and 
as long as he left enough for supper I did not 
start a lecture. 

Next day Mrs. Phil Kearney brought us a 
pan of biscuits, six cans of peas and a jar of 
butter. She asked me what was in the larder. 
I told her come and see, and she saw nothing. 
She gave me ten dollars to buy provisions. So 
the week went off pretty good and Father said 
I was a fine cook. 

I was a week and two days with him and he 
did not say anything about paying me. I 
thought I must doubt his integrity. It was Sat- 
urday. He was in the confessional all after- 
noon and evening. John and I sat on the porch. 
We saw Father lock the church and soon he 
joined us. 

“Constance I cannot pay you this week,” he 
said, and I detected a note between humor and 
shame in his voice. 

I assured him I did not want any money, was 
not expecting it, knowing he was poor, and his 
parishioners also. 

“But you must have spent your own savings 
on food,” he said. 

“I did not. I just told the Ladies Aid how 
poor we are and—” 

“Constance!” 

Followed an awful silence. A priest is dif- 
ferent to us, and one word in a reproving tone 
hurts so. Finally he got his voice and said he 
would prefer I would not tell our exact circum- 
stances, and he told of the poverty of the little 
home of Nazareth. Poor Father was a little 
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late in his well meant advice, for I had got at 
Mrs. Carnahan, Mrs. Irish, Grandma Peacock, 
and others, and they had organized a Denial 
Society. The price of the luxuries they denied 
themselves went into the denial boxes. It was 
just awful to think of Father being so poor, and 
I told all the ladies so, and I told them I was 
not going to take one cent of wages, and I 
meant it! 

However, not wishing to excite Father, who 
had a strenuous day, I did not tell him this. 

The ladies were as good as their promises, 
and went beyond my wildest dreams. Mrs. 
Carnahan and Grandma Peacock went to every 
rancher in Father’s mission circuit, and 
gathered in more than three hundred dollars, 
much jelly, preserves, sacks of potatoes, jars 
of lard, eggs and even chickens, which John and 
I decided to put in the coop, and raise young 
ones. 

Dr. Carnahan bought Father a new chair for 
his study and gave him a box of cigars, and 
Tod Upping, the garage man, gave a new tire 
for Father’s car—the one Mrs. Peacock gave 
him. 

John was a good boy. He served Mass morn- 
ings, hung the clothes on the line, swept, fed 
the hens, and when Father was on his missions 
he assumed great airs, advising me to be care- 
ful about admitting peddlers, and to lock the 
house securely at night. 

His room was second only to the Field Mu- 
seum. But he swept and cleaned it himself, so 
why overthrow his ideas? Broken bits of pot- 
tery that he dug from the sand hills; a snake 
head of ancient workmanship, also dug from 
the hills; a few dead moon flowers; two bank 
swallows nests; a pair of chaps given him by 
Mr. Kelly; a spur, a squirt, pebbles, a stuffed 
jalote, two snake skins. 

“Constance, you are my friend,” he confided 
one day, “and you understand a fellow. I mean 
about my room. When I was home Mama 
fussed about the way I kept it. When she sent 
me to Colegio de San Miguel the Brothers were 
so clean I had no place to store my treasures. 
You and Father are so kind. When I grow 
up I am going to marry a woman like you.” 

All that wonderful summer I regretted life 
was hurrying past me. I enjoyed rising with 
the purplish dawn, working in the garden with 
John, talking to him, and listening to his sto- 
ries of the little mother who slept in Toas ceme- 
tery. Every afternoon we walked out across 
the desert to the low lying hills. There was 
hopefulness in the air. Each day we returned 
laden with leaves, roots, herbs, for John to add 
to his growing collection. 

One evening we returned later than usual. 
John had desired to study the pines on the edge 
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of Cool Canyon. They stood some distance 
apart, as though thinking alone, murmuring 
alone, desiring to be alone. They must have 
stood here since the first Navajo rolled up the 
first blanket and started on the first war dance. 
We were very light-hearted as we came back to 
the little white cottage with its moon flowers 
over the porch, and the new chicken house Fa- 
ther had built. The lawn that Father worked 
so lovingly on looked almost green. 

About the house was a crowd. This was un- 
usual. We hurried. In Mexican Pedro Mendez 
addressed us: 

“El Padre es muerte.” 

Dear Father Kearney. Gone to meet his mak- 
er. He had come from a sick call, turned his 
horse into the corral, sat on the porch with 
Phil, who was waiting for him, and in the midst 
of a sentence he was done with time and begin- 
ning eternity. 

Phil and Rosita took John and immediately 
returned him to St. Michael’s College. They 
erected a cross over Father bearing the inscrip- 
tion: 

PHILIP KEARNEY 
BORN MAY 4—1855 
ORDAINED A PRIEST JUNE 7-1882 


DIED SEPTEMBER 7—1922 





AS YOU ARE, SO ONCE WAS I; 
AS IAM, SO SHALL YOU BE. 
IN YOUR CHARITY PRAY FOR ME. 


Padre Montoya came up from San Juan Ca- 
pistrano to carry on what Father Kearney left 
unfinished. 


Remembrance 
B. R. HAMILTON 


In the gold of the twinkling star 
The vision of you— 

Happy in your heaven afar 
Where angels love you too. 


In the bloom of the velvet rose 
The beauty of you— 

Lonelier the heart of me grows 
You were so tenderly true. 


In the candle’s dancing flame 
The joy of you— 

Lingers with me just the same 
And my heart is happy anew. 


In the candle, the rose, and the star of gold, 
The Wonder of God Divine, 

Heavenly blessings truly unfold, 

A wondrous peace is mine. 
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Copyright by Edwin A. Abbey; from a Copley Print 
Copyright by Curtis & Cameron, Publishers, Boston 


THE DEATH OF AMFORTAS 


The Holy Grail 


In the eleventh panel of the Edwin A. Abbey 
frieze decorations in the Boston Public Library 
is seen the youthful Galahad comforting the dy- 
ing King Amfortas, whom he is destined to suc- 
ceed as keeper of the Holy Grail. 

The earthly wisdom taught by Gurnemanz 
through the alchemy learned from more inti- 
mate converse with the same source, through 
union with the pure elements of human lore, 
has been transformed to divine illumination. 
So, with the strength generated from a knowl- 
edge of the Good and from a conquest of Evil, 
and with his nature rounded out with the full 
attributes of mankind, Galahad comes again to 
the Castle of the Grail. He sees once more the 
strange procession of the Sacred Mysteries. The 
Grail is borne before him with all the accom- 
panying symbolization that was witnessed once 
before. Still, he does not understand the sig- 
nificance of what he sees. No man may come 
into a new and unknown realm and perceive 
the purport of the strange things there wrought 
in terms all unfamiliar. But this time the 
bright boy knight knew that he did not know. 
“He only knows who knows he knoweth not,” 
runs one of the oldest and wisest of sayings. 

Yet sympathy is a key that unlocks the secret 
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chambers where is stored the knowledge pos- 
sessed by other men. It was one of the keys 
to the Castle of the Captive Virtues. With 
heart full of compassion for the suffering King, 
Galahad turns to Amfortas. Knowing that he 
must ask a question, involuntarily the words 
come to his lips: “What aileth thee, O King? 
And what mean these things?” That was the 
final key,—the irresistible impulse to help, the 
irresistible desire to know the highest. The 
spell was broken. Light and life broke forth 
from the Grail, gleaming and glowing through- 
out the castle and all through the court that 
dwelt there. The King, the priests, the knights, 
the ladies, all moved at last in waking life, were 
nourished from the wondrous substance of the 
Grail, and were made whole. From the arch- 
keeper of the Holy Mysteries, the venerable 
Amfortas, now fully restored to his high office, 
the knowledge of the use of the Divine Wisdom 
that flowed from the Grail,—the vehicle that 
in the substance of things seen holds the knowl- 
edge of all things knowable,—was imparted to 
his destined successor, the knightly and royal 
youth of the same exalted ancestry as himself, 
and the last of his line. 

So we see Galahad bending in affection over 
the dying King, their right hands clasped, the 
eyes of Amfortas lifted to behold the vision 
of the Grail, seen again by him at last, bringing 
comfort and blessed release, while the Angel 
bears it away from the Castle that so long 
sheltered it, its light glowing through its red 
mantle and lighting as with sunshine the snowy 
spread of her wings. 


Sonnets of Holy Lore 
1. The Queen---Mother 


Dom HuGH BEvENort, O. S. B., B. A. 


“Annuntiabunt coeli justitiam populo qui nascetur, 
quem fecit Dominus.—The heavens shall show forth 
his justice to a people that shall be born, which the 
Lord hath made.”—Ps. 21. 

Wisdom hath wept within her marble city 

Of sapphire-spangled, towering vaults that God 
Locks with a kiss in blue infinity; 

—Without, glad chaos hugs the blasted sod. 


No angel-love can soothe Her, human minds 
Doth Wisdom pine to fashion heavenly-wise; 
About Her brows a purpling crown she binds, 
And suppliant lifts to heaven her welling eyes. 


Anon she kneels and crowns the humble earth,— 
When lo! each drop of blood, nay, ev’ry tear 
That falls quickens her purpose to fair birth, 
And baby prattle soon enchants her ear: 


“Wisdom most fair, Oh! take us to thy breast 
Till in God’s crowning kiss all toil find rest!” 
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More Joy 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


¢6T) OBERT! Stella! Clarence! You naugh- 

ty brats! Can’t you never remain quiet? 
Didn’t you receive Communion this morning? 
Just wait till I see Father Gilbert.” In such 
terms Mrs. Howell kept on day after day nag- 
ging at her little ones as often as they would 
romp and scream out on the lawn. 

After one of these harangues it happened 
that Father Gilbert passed the Howell home. 
The children had always been glad to see their 
pastor, but on this particular occasion they 
feared their mother would give them away. So 
hoping to forestall her they ran 


distressingly rare amongst our children today.’ 
Therefore the children of our day have need of 
the Eucharistic Bread of good cheer. That you 
haven’t all the saints on your side is evident 
from the attitude of St. Philip Neri. 

“On beautiful Spring days he was wont to 
take the young people to the famous Tasso Oak 
in the garden of St. Onofrio, Rome, and lead 
their games. Children always had access to 
him and were at liberty to shout and romp 
about the house. When people wondered how 
he could stand it he said: ‘I should be glad 

even to let them chop wood on 





to the priest to give him a |P# 
friendly greeting. Mrs. Howell 
was not going to lose this op- 
portunity of making good her J 
threat. She told the priest all, 
emphasizing the fact that in 
spite of their frequent Commu- 
nions they remained so “mean” 
and noisy. 

Father Gilbert soon sized up 
the situation and answered ac- 
cordingly. “Perhaps it is just 
because your children communi- 
cate so frequently that they are | 
so cheerful. You of course call 
it ‘meanness’ or noisiness, but 
remember that they are children. 
As long as they let your house 
stand, permit them to play, 
romp, and scream. Such child- 
ish merriment is a good indica- 
tion. But when they sneak about and try to 
avoid being seen then begin to suspect that 
something is wrong.” 

“But it grates on my nerves to hear these 
echoes all day.” 

“That may be due to a false notionof the right 
behavior of your children. Begin to see in their 
mirth an expression of their innocence which 
their Communions still preserve and keep alive 
and their screams will only call forth your smile 
of approval. Let them bubble over with glee 
and communicate some of it to you to spice your 
daily drudgery and care. On one thing, how- 
ever, always insist, namely, that they foster a 
spirit of unselfishness and become more and 
more charitable towards one another. Now 
frequent Communion is the very means to help 
them attain this end. Bishop Keppler of Rot- 
tenburg in Germany complains that ‘the sunny 
merriment and the cheerfulness which radiate 
from eye to eye and from heart to heart are 





my back, if they only kept free 
from sin.’ ” 

| The children seeing that their 
s| case had been favored by a 
right-minded judge manifested 
their appreciation by the un- 
clouded expression of their al- 
ready bright faces. The priest, 
turning to them said: “Even 
whilst you are at play you must 
not altogether forget the good 
Jesus whom you receive in the 
morning. Shall I tell you how a 
little boy used to do at boarding 
school ?” 

“Yes, Father! Yes, Father!” 
they all chimed together. 

“Well, this litle boy had not 
yet received Holy Communion. 
He was preparing for it. Now 
the chapel opened on to the play- 
ground. At the games he was as active and 
as merry as any of his companions. But 
sometimes he would all of sudden slip away and 
press his forehead against the chapel door and 
say: ‘Good Jesus, I am amusing myself but 
I don’t forget you.’ ”’ ® 

The mother, who felt the sting of defeat, re- 
marked by way of vindication: “None of these 
chaps is like that.” 

“You cannot know for certain. Some of these 
little ones have a keener appreciation for spir- 
itual things than we suspect. The other day 
a tiny lad in one of our orphanages shortly 
after Communion knelt motionless and held his 
head in his hands. The sister in charge, think- 
ing the boy was dreaming, corrected him and 
ordered hiin to take his prayer book. The child 
obeyed but evidently there was something to 
cause him difficulty. Later on in the day the 
Mother Superior, who had noticed the incident 
in the morning, said to the orphan; ‘Johnnie, 
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what was the matter this morning?’ Then the 
honest face became wrinkled and the answer 
was: ‘Mudder, Sister told me to take de book 
’fore I was frough talkin’ to Jesus.’ 

“Now,” continued the pastor, “that you may 
be convinced that my stand in this matter is 
the same as that of the saintly Pope Pius X, 
who is rightly called the Eucharistic as well as 
the children’s pope, I want to tell you an in- 
cident that happened in Rome in the fall of 
1905. In the early part of October the Vatican 
Gardens presented an attractive spectacle. 
More than a thousand happy youths of the dif- 
ferent Young Men’s Association from all parts 
of Italy enjoyed themselves and jostled one an- 
other in games, races, gymnastic drills, etc. The 
Holy Father himself had invited them and had 
offered two hundred gold and silver medals as 
prizes to the victors. On the fifth day of the 
month all the participants attended Mass and 
then began the exercises. The climax was 
reached on the following Sunday three days 
later. Early in the morning the boys assembled 
at the tomb of St. Aloysius in the church of St. 
Ignatius. A cardinal said Mass for them and 
gave them Holy Communion. After Mass the 
youths attired in their respective costumes 
marched in a body to the Vatican. Being ad- 
mitted to an audience, they greeted the Holy 
Father with one voice 1600 strong. This lover 
of youth, smiling, walked through their ranks 
and caressed the smaller of the boys. From his 
throne he gave them a heart to heart address. 
He admonished them to remain true to their 
faith, to overcome human respect, and to exer- 
cise the apostolate of word and deed in behalf 
of their companions. ‘Don’t think,’ he added, 
‘that the Church is going to impose upon you 
great sacrifices and forbid your recreations. I 
not only approve of all the endeavors of your 
associations but I esteem and bless from my 
heart all your games, your gymnastic drills, 
your bicycling, your races, your swimming, in 
short, all-your exercises. Young people should 
love these outdoor exercises; they benefit their 
bodies and their souls. We feel young again 
at seeing these youths run, jump, and amuse 
themselves.’ Thus spoke the great pope. After 
the Holy Father had blessed the boys they gave 
him a most lusty cheer. They then began their 
performances whilst His Holiness retired. But 
when He appeared on the second loggia to 
watch them, the lads waved their caps and 
cheered anew. 


“In the afternoon the Holy Father, surround- 
ed by the papal court, attended the common ex- 
hibition drills. At first all the societies passed 
in review before His Holiness. Then the con- 
testing lads on their wheels and others at their 
drills performed their feats. Pope Pius dis- 
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tributed the prizes in person. The next morn- 
ing the youths again attended Holy Mass which 
was celebrated by the Pope himself. Thus you 
see this saintly Holy Father does not believe in 
killing the joy of youth. He encourages the 
young to use spiritual and physical means to 
preserve youthful joy and mirth.” 

“Well, Father, the Pope wouldn’t stand the 
racket these youngsters make around here.” 

“Of course there must be order and modera- 
tion in everything. What I protest against is 
the effort to drive the sunshine of all joy out 
of children’s lives. ‘If children,’ says Fenelon, 
‘come to think that virtue is sad and gloomy, 
but that freedom and license are pleasant, then 
allis lost; every effort will be vain.’ Now they 
will not look upon virtue as something gloomy 
if by means of Holy Communion their hearts 
are preserved and solidified in virtue and if dur- 
ing the day they are given free reign to express 
their childlike joys. Holy Communion will at 
least gradually dictate to them that moderation 
is the comrade of an innocent and pious heart. 
St. Francis de Sales was wont to say that on his 
Communion days he would not deny himself an 
honorable recreation.” 

Father Gilbert then called the children, who 
in the meantime had gone their own ways. 
“Now, Robert,” said he, “what did you think 
all the time when you romped and played this 
morning?” 

“I don’t remember everything, Father. I did 
say to Clarence: ‘You be little St. John and 
I’ll be the Jesus Boy.’ Then he said: “Then we 
got to be good. Then I said: ‘Well, can’t we? 
Didn’t we receive Jesus in Holy Communion 
this morning?” 

Mrs. Howell blushed and Father Gilbert went 
his way saying that he would return some other 
day to see how the children were behaving. 


Out of the Shadows 
JAMES STEPHEN WHITE 


This black and holy night that God has sent 
To wrap old, barren earth in witchery; 
And smooth its ugliness with dream-charm. 
From One Great Spirit is this property 

To soften earth, that deep-scarred battlement 
With magic.) For the dull and hurtful day 
The night has brought full solace, and has spent 
The unclocked hours which are its treasury. 


(Lent 


I think that sometime in this silent room, 

When life is worn and broken as the day, 

That death shall come like Night—sweet as the gloom 
Of the confessional; and I shall say, 

In that kind dusk where there shall be no light: 

Dear Lord, I thank thee for the faithful Night! 
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Jobette 


HENRIETTE EUGENIE DELAMARE 


bitterly scornful smile curled Harriet’s lips 

as she looked at her friend’s luxurious 
bedroom and noticed, below the crucifix hang- 
ing over her bed, a beautifully illuminated text 
with the words: “Though He should kill me, 
yet will I trust in Him.” 

“It is easy enough for you to say that,” she 
broke out sneeringly, “you who have health, 
and wealth, and everything that heart can 
wish.” 

“How do you know that I have everything 
heart can wish?” answered Eleanor with a 
smile, “I may have interior troubles you know 
nothing about.” 

“If you had trials of any kind, you couldn’t 
have perpetually that serenely joyful expres- 
sion,” grumbled Harriet. ‘Now, if you had to 
fight against difficulties as I have, with an in- 
valid mother, an unpractical father, trouble- 
some teasing brothers, and your living to earn 
among exacting people, you might not feel so 
trustful.” 

“T don’t know,” mused Eleanor. “Of course I 
know I am very imperfect, still I don’t think 
anything could shake my trust in God’s good- 
ness. I’m ever so sorry you find life so difficult, 
dear, but I think I should look upon it as a 
privilege to receive some crosses from Our 
Lord’s hands; ‘He whom God !oveth He chas- 
teneth,’ you know, and....” 

“Well then, He can’t love you much in spite 
of your constant piety,” interrupted Harriet. 
“It’s always church and prayers, and prayers 
and church with you. I don’t believe in so much 
church-going anyhow.” 

Eleanor quickly turned the conversation, for 
she hated discussion of any kind and knew it 
was useless to argue with her rather embittered 
friend who always made her troubles worse by 
rebelling against the will of God, though she 
called herself a Catholic. 

A few days after this conversation, it was 
Sunday, Eleanor, who had thought it unneces- 
sary to call up her maid, was hurrying to get 
ready for the first Mass when on crossing the 
bathroom her foot slipped on the much polished 
floor and she fell heavily, striking her side on 
the rim of the bath tub. Stunned at first, she 
managed to rise and in spite of the sharp pain 
in her side succeeded in dressing herself and 
going to church. Mass seemed much longer 
than usual, at times she felt almost faint and 
wondered if she would be able to stay to the 
end, but to her great relief she succeeded in 
going to Holy Communion and the joy in her 
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heart gave her strength to pull through the rest 
of the service. 

When she got home, however, her parents 
were alarmed at her pallor and sent at once for 
the doctor who discovered that she had broken 
two of her ribs and immediately put her into 
a jacket of adhesive plaster. Harriet came to 
call that afternoon, almost triumphing in the 
thought of finding Eleanor in bed and very sor- 
ry for herself. To her utter astonishment she 
found her up and, though rather pale, as cheer- 
ful and serene as usual. 

“That is what you get by going to that early 
Mass,” declared Harriet. “Now if you had 
stayed in bed until ten o’clock as I did and only 
gone to High Mass....” 

“And probably got there late,” interposed 
Eleanor. 

“Well, I was a bit late,” admitted Harriet, 
“but I think it is very good of me to go at all 
after working so hard all the week. Well, if 
you’d taken things easy as I did, you probably 
wouldn’t have broken your ribs.” 

“And I could not have received Holy Com- 
munion,” putin Eleanor. “It was worth break- 
ing my ribs to do that, besides, I might just as 
well have slipped at ten o’clock as at half past 
six, if it was God’s will that I should have this 
accident.” 

“Just wait till you are through with those 
ribs of yours and then we’ll see if you are so 
cheerful over it,” snapped Harriet. 

But Eleanor’s perfect calm never forsook her. 
She bore all the pain and discomfort of the day 
and the misery of the well-nigh sleepless nights 
without a murmur and, to Harriet’s vexation, 
never missed Mass a single day. 

A year had elapsed and Eleanor’s accident 
was a thing of the past when one morning, on 
coming out of church, she turned her head in 
answer to a word of greeting, just as she was 
starting down the long and rather steep flight 
of stone steps. Somehow or other she missed 
her footing, staggered in an effort to save her- 
self and then crashed down to the sidewalk be- 
low. Friendly hands raised her up, but she was 
found to be badly injured, her knee being so 
much sprained that for weeks and even months 
she could only crawl along with the help of a 
crutch or stick, and the doctors feared she 
would be permanently lamed. Her parents were 
overcome with grief and anxiety at the very 
idea of such a calamity, but again Eleanor’s 
cheerfulness never forsook her,and she was per- 
fectly resigned to God’s will whatever it might 
be. Thanks to her little electric runabout, she 
was able to get to church and did not have to 
miss her daily Communion a single time. And 
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again Harriet felt irritated at her perfect se- 
renity. 

“We are so rich, I have so many people to 
love me and fuss over me, and my life is so 
pleasant altogether, that it is only fair I should 
have something to suffer once in ‘a while,” Ele- 
anor would answer her with a smile. And God 
rewarded her patience and trust in Him for in 
time her knee was completely cured, much to 
the doctor’s astonishment. 

But worse trouble was in store for her. Her 
beloved and doting father who had been a mil- 
lionaire for years, now had many financial dis- 
asters and speculated heavily in order to re- 
trieve his fortune. One fatal day he discovered 
that he was hopelessly ruined and the shock 
proved too much for a constitution already 
shattered by months of feverish anxiety. As 
he was about to leave his office with the pros- 
pect of having to break the news of their ruin 
to his dear ones, he fell forward in a fit of 
apoplexy. His family and the priest and doctor 
were hastily sent for, but although he recovered 
consciousness long enough to receive the last 
sacraments with great fervor, he died almost 
immediately afterwards, leaving his wife and 
daughter absolutely penniless. 

Mrs. Bowman, Eleanor’s mother, had always 
been a spoiled child of fortune and although 
pious in her way, she had not her daughter’s 
perfect submission to God’s will and so her 
double cross crushed all hope and energy out 
of her. Tearful and ever brooding over the loss 
of nearly all that she had loved and enjoyed, 
she settled down into a sort of semi-invalidism, 
leaving the whole struggle of life to Eleanor. 
Fortunately for both of them the girl proved 
equal to her hard task. A graduate of the 
Washington University, she soon found some 
lessons to give, while studying herself in order 
to pass the necessary examinations to enable 
her to take a position as public school teacher. 
Not only did she give her whole heart to her 
work, but she managed to do most of the house- 
work between times and three days a week she 
had the happiness of getting to Mass and Com- 
munion. 

Eleanor was a loving, sensitive girl, she had 
felt her father’s death bitterly and also her 
mother’s breakdown, the utter change in their 
position, the neglect of many of their so-called 
friends, the lack of the hundred and one luxu- 
ries and comforts she had enjoyed all her life. 
Still she never murmured, never complained, 
and when the first shock was over she soon re- 
gained her serene cheerfulness and indeed she 
even rejoiced that our dear Lord so loved her 
as to allow her to share something of the weight 
of His Cross. But in spite of her valiant efforts 
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to shake off all sadness and anxiety, her own 
health began to fail under the strain of over- 
work and constant struggle against difficulties 
and she looked pale and worn, a mere shadow 
of her former bright self. 

“I declare, I believe you have brought all 
this upon yourself by always quoting Job,” ex- 
claimed Harriet one day. “Ever since you put 
up that text of his you have had nothing but 
accidents, and sorrows, and losses. Soon you 
will be sitting on a dunghill like Job himself.” 

“T hope to avoid the dunghill,” laughed Elea- 
nor, then more gravely she added, “but what- 
ever happens to me it will be God’s will, there- 
fore my will.” 

“Well, you are a perfect Jobette and that’s 
what I will call you in the future,” said Harriet. 

But great as was Eleanor’s mastery over her- 
self, it was not the result of a happy-go-lucky 
nature or of constant spiritual joy. On the con- 
trary it had to be won at the cost of strenuous 
effort and with the help of constant prayer, for 
she was continually harassed by temptations, 
doubts, and spiritual desolation, and those who 
beheld her calm and even cheerful exterior 
could never have guessed at the tumult of suf- 
fering that went on within her or at the many 
bitter tears she shed at the feet of her beloved 
Lord. Her mother’s constant depression and 
irritability was a daily penance to her and made 
her dread to go home after her hard day’s work, 
and her heart was wrung with grief about a 
cousin of hers, her very dearest and most inti- 
mate girl friend, who was in terrible trouble 
about her eyes and threatened with total blind- 
ness. This cousin Mary, who was a promising 
young artist, was wild with anxiety at the 
thought of losing her sight and Eleanor, who 
had a hard time to persuade her to trust utterly 
in God and resign herself to His holy will, felt 
the poor child’s trouble far more than she had 
felt her own and prayed for her unceasingly, 
offering herself up to suffer still more if need 
be in order to obtain the cure of her beloved 
friend. 

In answer to this prayer further troubles 
seemed to come thick and fast, for Eleanor her- 
self had an acute attack of neuritis, Mrs. Bow- 
man fell sick of the influenza, which left her 
weaker and more fretful than ever, and a dear 
old aunt of hers who had helped them very 
much and from whom they had hoped to inherit 
a neat little fortune some day, was entirely 
ruined by the failure of a bank. 

A few months later, several cases of smallpox 
broke out in the city and in her exhausted state 
of health Eleanor caught it from one of her 
pupils and had it so bad that at one time her 
life was despaired of and she was rushed off 
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to the plague house outside the town. Now, 
indeed, she seemed a veritable Jobette, for her 
whole face and body were covered with the 
fearful eruption and sores, and, after her life 
was saved, it was feared she must remain hid- 
eously disfigured. Through all this time of 
physical and moral suffering, when she felt her- 
self to be an object of danger, fear and loathing 
to her fellow men, Eleanor’s courage and resig- 
nation never forsook her and her will remained 
perfectly united to that of God. She had been 
willing to die, she was now willing to live even 
if she were to be horrible and repulsive to look 
upon. “Yet will I trust in Him,” she murmured 
with a loving look at her crucifix. 

But how her reward was to come, for God, 
satisfied with the proofs of love and devotion 
she had given Him, began to shower joys and 
blessings upon her. To everyone’s surprise her 
sweet face showed no trace of scars from the 
fearful disease, and during her convalescence 
she made the acquaintance of a handsome, clev- 
er, and wealthy young man who was one of her 
fellow patients. Brought up as a Catholic, he 
had for a time entirely neglected his religion, 
but the danger of death had brought him back 
to God, and Eleanor’s earnest devotion, perfect 
acquiescence in God’s will, and cheerfulness un- 
der painful circumstances, were an inspiration 
to him. He began by admiring her many vir- 
tues and before long fell deeply in love with her, 
so that before he left the hospital they had be- 
come engaged and Eleanor’s heart was brimful 
of happiness. The course of true love ran 
smooth for once, for it was blessed by God, and 
when they were both perfectly cured and able 
to go back among other people, the girl was re- 
ceived with open arms by her fiance’s family 
who were charmed with her and did not know 
how to make enough of her. 

But this was not all. Her mother had, dur- 
ing her absence, realized all Eleanor had done 
and suffered since her father’s death and re- 
pented sorely of her own irritability and lack 
of courage which must have added so much to 
the girl’s burden. She had braced herself up to 
work and shake off her sorrow and discontent 
and she soon regained her health and cheer- 
fulness. Mary underwent an operation for her 
eyes and was perfectly cured and a great uncle 
in Australia, of whom everyone had almost for- 
gotten the existence, died, leaving a handsome 
legacy to his sister, the old aunt who had lost 
so much shortly before. The rest of his large 
fortune he had bequeathed to his great niece 
Eleanor. So happiness and prosperity now 
seemed to pour in from all sides, and Eleanor 
was never tired of praising and thanking God 
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for His infinite mercies and her heart fairly 
swam in spiritual peace and joy. 

A few months later she was married and her 
wedding was one of the prettiest and most 
exultantly happy that had ever taken place in 
that church where she had so prayed and wept 
during the time of her sorrows and humilia- 
tions. She had been anxious to show her grat- 
itude by showering presents and help upon all 
around her and even Harriet, after receiving 
a handsome check as a birthday present, was 
obliged to put aside her usual bitter fretfulness 
and admit that God had generously rewarded 
her friend for her constancy under suffering. 

“Still, for awhile you were a regular Jobette, 
in all, barring the dunghill,and the plague house 
certainly was the next thing to it,” she said 
with a lauch. 

“Yes, I have gone through many troubles in 
a short time,” agreed Eleanor, “but God never 
forsook me and I thank Him as fervently for 
them as I do for my present happiness and 
prosperity. They taught me many things, drew 
me nearer to His Sacred heart, and filled my 
soul with so much spiritual joy that I was, in 
a way, almost as happy in those wretched rooms 
and in all those difficulties as I hope to be in 
the lovely home my dear Edmund has prepared 
for me, and in the enjoyment of the endless 
blessings our dear Lord has showered upon me. 
I feel now, more than ever, that all He sends 
us is for our good and all is a proof of His unut- 
terable love, be it joy or sorrow. Blessed, there- 
fore, at all times and in all things be His holy 
and adorable will.” 


Ageratum 
ANNA BOZEMANN LYON 


Purplish mists of past autumns, 
Dust of precious dreams, 

That in the dying year 

Take on the cognate shape 

Of immortal blooms— 

The plenteous ageratum 

Of the yellowing time. 


The vivid days 

Are mournful 

With its lavender, 

And when it withers 

’Mid the fluff 

Of broom sedge and plumage 
Of full goldenrod, 

The wind stirs 

From its powdery depths 
Pungence like deer’s-tongue 
Bruised among green needles 
Of tall pines. 
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Belmont Abbey’s Loss 


PLACIDUS KLEPPEL, O. S. B. 


ATHER Felix is dead. This may seem a 

very commonplace and ordinary remark 
to the reader, but to us, monks at Belmont Ab- 
bey, it is a password of profound grief and deep 
sorrow. Had you known our Prior as we knew 
him and loved him, you would realize how much 
pathos and pain can be crowded into the four 
small words of the opening sentence. 

Whilst in the round of our monastic duties 
on Saturday, June 28th, news was received of 
the death of our Father Prior, Very Rev. Dr. 
Felix Hintemeyer, O. S. B., V. G., in Naples, 
Italy. His death occurred at eight in the morn- 
ing and a cablegram reaching the Abbey at two 
in the afternoon, dropped like a bombshell on 
his unsuspecting children. He was sixty-two 
years old and for the last thirty-five years was 
prior at Belmont Abbey and Vicar General of 
the Vicariate of North Carolina. 

Father Felix—for it was as such that he was 
generally known to his many friends and breth- 
ren—left us on May 27th to make a visit to 
Rome on official business for the monastery 
and the vicariate of North Carolina. On May 
3lst he left New York, sailing on the Conte 
Verde of the Italian Line. He arrived in Na- 
ples on June 12th and was met by Rev. Dom 
Mauro Inguanez, O. S. B., of the Abbey of 
Monte Cassino. While lunching with Dom 
Mauro in Naples he suffered a stroke of paraly- 
sis. This was quickly followed by two other 
strokes. 

Father Felix was quickly removed to a hos- 
pital and it seemed that he would recover but 
on June 25th he changed suddenly for the worse 
and on that day received the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction. From that time his condition 
rapidly grew worse, until the news of his death 
came on June 28th. 

Father: Felix was one of the best loved priests 
of Belmont Abbey and of the South. He was 
born in Donaustauf, Bavaria, on April 22, 1862, 
and came to America when he was eleven years 
of age. He received his preliminary training at 
St. Vincent’s College, Beatty, Pa., and after- 
wards his seminary education in St. Vincent’s 
Archabbey. When the newly founded commu- 
nity of Belmont Abbey was established in 1885 
under the administration of Bishop Leo Haid, 
Father Felix was one of the ten monks who vol- 
unteered to go to the South to do missionary 
work. On March 4th, 1886, he was ordained 
a priest, and shortly afterwards offered his first 
solemn Mass in St. Mary’s Church, Richmond, 
Va. From the time of his ordination to 1889 


he did missionary work in Raleigh, N. C., and 
in Western North Carolina, oftentimes under 
the most trying circumstances. All this while 
he was continuing his theological studies in 
preparation for teaching in the struggling sem- 
inary at Belmont Abbey. 

In 1889 Father Felix was appointed prior of 
the monastery and Vicar-General of the Vicar- 
iate of North Carolina, filling these positions 
capably until his death. During this time he 
watched and aided the growth of the Church 
in North Carolina. In 1889 there were about 
12 priests and a few churches, while today there 
are about 60 priests and 65 churches. Much 
of this progress is due to Father Felix’s influ- 
ence with Bishop Haid. As our Prior, he ever 
had a kindly word for those in trouble, earnest 
advice for those in doubt, and a generous hand 
to those in need. 

It was especially in the educational field that 
Father Felix accomplished his greatest work. 
After a thorough preparation he taught Dog- 
matic Theology, Philosophy, and Canon Law in 
the seminary for thirty-five years. In recogni- 
tion of his great merit in this work he received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity on May 22nd, 
1904, from the Collegio San Anselmo, Rome, 
Italy. All the priests in North Carolina and 
many others from the Southern and Middle At- 
lantic States received their seminary training 
from his hands. Father Felix also taught Lat- 
in and Christian Evidences for many years in 
the college attached to our abbey. He was a 
noted linguist, being especially proficient in Lat- 
in and German. 

It was through his influence mainly that the 
Sisters of Mercy were brought from Charleston, 
S. C., to Belmont, where they became an inde- 
pendent community. He was their chaplain 
and spiritual director ever since their founda- 
tion in 1893. Under his guiding hand they es- 
tablished hospitals in Charlotte and Asheville 
and parochial schools in the largest cities of the 
state. In him the Sisters lose a valuable friend, 
an ardent worker for their causes, but most of 
all a spiritual father in whom they had com- 
plete confidence and to whom they could always 
go for prudent advice. 

Works of charity were always near and dear 
to the heart of Father Felix. All that he did 
will never be known for he strove rather to 
hide the good that he did. He never turned a 
deaf ear to a charitable demand. For the or- 
phan children at Belmont he was constantly so- 
licitous, looking for their needs and trying in 






















every possible manner to make them happy. In 
the past five years he did much to relieve the 
sufferings of the distressed war-torn countries 
of Europe. He had planned to enlarge the 
scope of this good work on his visit to Europe 
this summer. 

Dear reader of THE GRAIL, we have taxed 
you greatly by this recital of the good deeds 
of our Father Felix, but we felt that the setting 
forth of them would, in some measure, help us 
to ponder all the more deeply what a father he 
had been to us, and that such a life of mingled 
activity and contemplation could not but be a 
stimulant to you who are in the world striving 
with might and main to obtain the goal where 
all is peace and joy. 

That the soul of Father Felix 
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period of his life. His life’s goal was realized 
when he was ordained to the holy priesthood on 
December 21, 1872, by Rt. Rev. M. Domenec, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. For fifteen years after 
this happy date he remained at St. Vincent’s as 
instructor, chaplain and secretary of the col- 
lege. 

A new era opened in his long and varied 
career in 1885. He was then elected abbot to 
guide the newly founded abbey of Benedictine 
monks in North Carolina—part of the southern 
missions which had been entrusted to their 
care. He was a true missionary. Filled with 
idealism, ardor and zeal for the spread of the 
Gospel and the salvation of precious souls, he 

was so successful in his apos- 

































may soon wing its way thither [=~ 
we ask you to whisper an} 
“Ave.” aoe 


Rt. Rev. LEo. Har., O. S. B. 





Twice in one month has the } 
angel of death entered the ff 
ranks of our little community § 
and taken for God’s own our 
two leaders. First, our beloved 
Prior, “Father Felix”, and now 
it is our sad duty to relate the 
demise of our abbot and bishop 
(the oldest in years of service 
in the United States) Leo 
Haid, 0. 8S. B., D. D. One would 
need to paint in letters of gold 
the record of his life and deeds, 
so the writer feels the utmost 
incapacity to put in black on 
white the praise which is due 
him, not only from his own 
spiritual family, the monks of 
his abbey, not only from North Carolina, the 
principal scene of his holy life’s activity, not 
only from the Southeast which owes much to 
his advice, suggestion, and charitable deeds, 
but from the entire Eastern section of the 
United States, where hi presence was ever re- 
verently respected and where his absence is 
lovingly mourned. 

Bishop Haid was born near St. Vincent’s Ab- 
bey, in Pennsylvania, July 15th, 1849. He was 
baptized in the Abbey Church and spent his 
boyhood days in its environment. As a student 
he received his early classical training in the 
monastic school of St. Vincent’s. There, enter- 
ing the Order of St. Benedict, he passed his 
novitiate and made his simple vows September 
17, 1869. As a cleric he was an able professor 
in the classroom and to the end of his life was 
remembered for the success he achieved at this 


RT. REV. LEO HAID, O. S. B., D. D. 












tolic labors that Rome soon 
i marked him as worthy to be 
elevated to the rank of Bishop. 
He was consecrated in Balti- 
more, by Cardinal Gibbons, his 
7 predecessor in North Carolina, 
on July 1, 1888. 

The entrance of the “young 
5 bishop,” as he was familiarly 
styled, into a small North Car- 
olinian town was a signal for 
immediate bustle and prepara- 
tion on the part of Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. In 
the stores, town halls, market- 
places, theatres and churches— 
wherever conditions demanded 
—Bishop Haid preached the 
Word of God with love and en- 
thusiasm. Steadily the work 
of evangelization proceeded 
and new honors came to the 
bishop in the guise of monastic 
distinctions. In 1890 he was 
appointed president of the American Cassinese 
Congregation and, all in all, he held this 
high post twenty years. His abbey, Mary- 
help, grew apace and the monastic college in- 
creased in buildings and students. A fire, how- 
ever, broke out in 1900 and destroyed the entire 
labor of love. Nothing deterred, under the un- 
tiring enthusiasm and personal assistance of 
the bishop, the monks erected new buildings 
and a wave of progress began which has cul- 
minated in a recognition by the State of its 
“Class A” standards. In 1910, upon Bishop 
Haid was conferred the title of “Abbas Nul- 
lius,” one unique among the bishops of the Unit- 
ed States. His last “ad Limina” visit was made 
to Rome in 1916, at which time Pope Pius X 
named him an Assistant to the Papal Throne. 
On the feast of St. Leo the Great, April 11, 
1923,ecclestiastical ceremonies marked the gold- 
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en Jubilee of our Bishop. He was the cele- 
brant at the Pontifical High Mass, celebrated in 
the Abbey Cathedral and a remarkable tribute 
was given to the character,qualities and success- 
es of the bishop by Most Rev. Regis Canevin, 
Archbishop of Pelusium, a former pupil of 
Bishop Haid. 

The last few years, declining in health, the 
bishop had remained close to his abbey, leaving 
it only for his Confirmation tours, often voicing 
the wish that he might die here. His steps be- 
came feeble but that same devotion to duty and 
zeal for monastic observance was still apparent 
in his assiduous attendance at all recitations of 
the Divine Office. Until his death he also 
taught Theology in the Seminary with the same 
great success which attended his classroom 
work all through his long life. He celebrated 
his seventy-fifth birthday on Tuesday, July 15th, 
apparently in good health, but on the following 
Monday morning he celebrated Mass in his 
chapel for the last time, retired to his humble 
room and on Thursday night, July 24th, calmly 
passed from this world into the sight of Our 
Lord, His Blessed Mother and St. Benedict. 

As these words are written, his mortal re- 
mains lie in state in his own Belmont Abbey 
Cathedral and are being viewed by rich and 
poor, high and low, white and black, souls to 
whom he had ever been a kind and loving fa- 
ther. Bishops, priests, of whom he has or- 
dained over one hundred and five, and layfolk 
will gather from far and near on Tuesday, July 
29th, to bear him to his well-deserved rest un- 
der the great Crucifix in the monastic cemetery, 
wherefrom he will be called on the last day. 


St. Guy of Anderlecht 
A. C. McK. 


S a child Guy had only two loves, the 

Church and the poor. When he arrived at 
the years of manhood he left his poor home 
in Brussels to seek greater poverty and closer 
union with God among strangers. As he was 
praying in the Church of Our Lady at Laken, 
near Brussels, the priest, observing his recol- 
lection and devotion before the shrine, asked 
him to stay and serve the Church. The saint 
rejoiced at this opportunity to be employed in 
duties so near and dear to Our Lord, and hence- 
forth his greatest joy was to be always in the 
Church, sweeping the floor, dressing the altar, 
folding the vestments, taking care of the linen, 
and providing the flowers and decorations used 
im the service of God. He rang the bell for 
Mass and Vespers, and performed all his nu- 
merous duties with an exactness and venera- 
tion which only a profound sense of religion 
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can inspire. The neatness and good order in 
everything he did edified all who came to the 
Church, for this servant of God looked upon 
nothing as small which belonged to His service. 
During his work he kept himself always rec- 
ollected in the presence of Our Divine Lord, 
and when his duties for the time were ended, 
he knelt in fervent deyotion to the Prisoner of 
Love in the Tabernacle. Meek and humble, he 
was kind and courteous to all, and though his 
pay was small, he gave much to those in need, 
living for their sake always poor and even beg- 
ging for their relief. 

For his humiliation God permitted the fol- 
lowing trial: A merchant of Brussels, learn- 
ing of the generosity of the poor sacristan, 
came to Laken and offered him a share in his 
business and an opportunity to earn more for 
the relief of the poor. Guy’s compassion for 
the needy was a more powerful incentive than 
anything else could have been, and he became 
a partner in the venture. It was God’s will 
that the project should fail. The vessel con- 
taining their stock of goods was wrecked in 
going out of the harbor, and Guy returned to 
Laken only to find his place there had been 
filled. In his disappointment he clearly saw the 
mistake he had made in following his own pru- 
dence and in leaving the secure and humble em- 
ployment in which God had placed him to en- 
gage in an undertaking which probably would 
have produced in him an inclination to avarice 
or to luxury rather than an increase of charity. 
In this disposition and in a spirit of penance, 
he made a pilgrimage to Rome and then to the 
Holy Land. Returning to Rome, he met a com- 
pany about to begin a journey to Jerusalem. 
Guy became their guide and again visited the 
scenes of Our Lord’s Life and Passion. Just 
as they were to sail from Palestine for home, 
his companions were taken sick and all died. 
St. Guy attended them during their illness, ar- 
ranged for and attended to their burial, and, 
after an absence of seven years returned to 
Anderlecht. The fatigues of the journeys and 
the hardships he had undergone produced an 
illness from which he died on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, about the year 1033. When he was 
dying a light shone around him, and a voice 
proclaimed his eternal reward. 

The last years of St. Guy were spent in one 
long penance for following his own prudence 
rather than the will of God. He left the secure 
and humble employment in which providence 
had placed him to engage, though with good 
intention, in an affair of business which prom- 
ised him greater means to relieve the poor 
and contribute to the Church. 


“Oh, let us keep afar off from all that glitters, 
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and be satisfied to feel nothing; then shall we 
be truly poor in spirit, and Jesus will come to 
seek us how far so ever we may be.”—Therese 
of the Child Jesus. 


A Heroine of ’76 


MAUDE GARDNER 


ANY thirsty wayfayers who travel the 

long road from Boston, Massachusetts, to 
Providence, Rhode Island, find by the side of 
the road near the historic little town of Ded- 
ham, in Massachusetts, a clear, trickling foun- 
tain and, as they pause to relieve their thirst 
with the pure, sparkling water, they note the 
inscription on the base of the fountain, and 
many are told the story of the brave little wom- 
an in whose memory the fountain was erect- 
ed some years ago by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

At the time of the Revolution this road was 
the only one in this region then in existence 
between Providence and Boston, and the one 
traversed by General Putnam and his troops 
when they came from Connecticut to the aid of 
Washington and his army at Cambridge. And 
as weary travelers today stop at the little foun- 
tain for its life-giving draught, so in 1775 Is- 
rael Putnam and his straggling army, on their 
long, tiresome march, stopped at the roadside 
at this particular spot to relieve their thirst 
from the great buckets of cider, placed there by 
a generous hand, and to take from improvised 
shelves the big loaves of bread and homemade 
cheese which the careful forethought of Mrs. 
Mary Draper and provided for the hungry, 
footsore, weary men. 

It took three days for the army to pass by 
the Draper homestead and all through the long 
hours of the night this heroic woman of the Rev- 
olution, who could not go out herself and fight 
for freedom,kept her three big ovens going with 
the baking of the snowy loaves of bread, which 
proved a veritable manna to the soldiers who 
passed by her door. As fast as one supply was 
exhausted, another came to take its place, and 
through the whole of three long days the crude 
shelves were kept filled with the sweet-smelling 
bread, which the happy little woman in her 
labor of love passed on to the hungry soldiers 
who looked upon her as an angel of charity. 

Mary Draper’s loving sacrifice has been told 
and retold by the people of Dedham, and each 
generation tenderly tells to its children the 
story of the heroic little woman who did so 
much for the sake of liberty in those days when 
the fate of a nation hung in the balance. When 
the call to arms came to her ears, she considered 
not herself and the responsibility and loneliness 
that would be her lot, but gladly bade her hus- 
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band go forth to strike a blow for freedom and 
with him she sent her sixteen-year-old son, the 
brave, slender lad, who, looking into his moth- 
er’s eyes as she strapped the knapsack about 
his shoulders, caught a vision of her own brave 
spirit and bravely followed his father to the 
scene of battle. 

She and her daughter could not go, but there 
was work at home that they could do. They 
could feed the hungry soldiers as they marched 
by to join the Continental Army. From their 
dairy wholesome cheese could be made and the 
wheat in the barn could be made into much flour 
and later into bread for the soldiers. All the 
resources afforded by her little farm were used, 
and then she called on her neighbors to help 
in the great work. 

Then came the noted Battle of Bunker Hill 
in which practically all of the American ammu- 
nition was used in demonstrating to the proud 
English soldiers just what these patriots, who 
had only dropped the spade to seize the mus- 
ket, could do, and when the news of the scarcity 
of bullets reached Mary Draper, she remem- 
bered the bullet molds which her husband had 
made shortly before his departure and won- 
dered if there was something she could use to 
convert into bullets by melting. In vain she 
searched her house, which had already been 
stripped of almost every necessity, until she 
happened to see her beautiful pewter dishes, an 
heirloom in the family and the pride of her 
heart. 

It cost a pang to see the loved ware, which 
she had so carefully preserved and cherished, 
being melted and poured into the molds, but no 
sacrifice was too great for Mary Draper to 
make, and when later she heard of the tat- 
tered, torn, frayed clothing of the patriot-sol- 
diers, she took her flannel blankets to make uni- 
forms, and even her own garments were ripped 
up and made into useful wearing apparel for 
the men who were fighting for liberty. 

For seven long, weary years, Mary Draper 
went on with her homely assistance to the 
cause for independence and when at last the 
weary struggle was ended and the glorious vic- 
tory at Yorktown achieved, she had cheerfully 
given her all for the righteous cause. Her home 
was bare and empty; there was not a sheet in 
the house for they had been used to make shirts 
for the soldiers who had followed Washington; 
her grain bins were empty; her cattle had been 
killed and even the husband and brave young 
son, whom she had loved better than her own 
life, had been sacrificed for their country’s sake, 
but never a word of complaint fell from her 
brave lips, no bitter railing against the desola- 
tion that had come into her life and her home. 
Mary Draper was as heroic as any soldier that 
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shouldered his musket and marched into battle, 
for she served her country faithfully by loving, 
cheerful service. 


Two Artists 
JAS. E. KIRWIN 


AKING my place in choir this morning 

to assist at a Requiem for the soul of a 
sterling old saint whose body lay before the al- 
tar rail, I noticed two artistes. Each in mien, 
attire, and position was to the other incongrous. 
In truth, none but old-timers would have ap- 
preciated them—so soon had faded their re- 
nown. 

The one was a decadent teacher of voice in 
her prime, a woman of French extraction, tem- 
perament, and traditions whose life had been 
spent in circles of culture and in the rendezvous 
of refinement; whose personality reeked of a 
raucous delicacy that passed for urbanity and 
affability ; a woman of victorian frills and fash- 
ion, she was far too modern in opinions at- 
titudes and poses for religious creeds or vener- 
able “superstitions” such as those enacting in 
the sanctuary below. She had been requested 
to sing two hymns and was beguiling the sus- 
pense before performance by assuming that 
restful contempt and good-natured fatigue 
which only a long-suffering artistry or liberal 
materialism can assume. 

The other artiste was a blind pedlar of odds 
and ends whose hands had stitched till her 
eyes in rebellion had given up the ghost; a 
woman whose subtle art had draped the dresses 
of by-gone debutantes and garbed the graduates 
of past decades. Now, as she quietly knelt in 
prayer for the soul of her girlhood friend she 
seemed, in striking contrast to her fashionable 
sister, perfectly at peace and, for one in her 
pitiable plight, not unhappy. : 

Not so the woman whose facial contortions 
disguised her failing voice; because she was 
an “intellectual” in the broadest non-Catholic 
sense, one would not, of course, be so absurd as 
to expect her to pray or in any other way par- 
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take of the “outworn” Roman ritual. Do not 
artists hold creedless communion with Nature? 
What need they of cumbrous churches or vast 
edifices when all Nature is their temple, the 
rush and swirl of the elements their mighty 
liturgy? Somehow, with all her apparent poise 
and outward calmness, I missed in her that 
sense of religious certainty that characterizes 
and ennobles whilst it sanctifies and stabilizes 
the gifted possessor as nothing else can do. 
One highly versed in the study of types could 
easily read beneath her well-masked features an 
indefinable tragedy of confused emotions, re- 
pressed desires, and unsatisfied longings. That 
face of velvety cynicism and world-wise indif- 
ference at times betrayed through its placid 
eyes a vehement questioning,—like that of Pi- 
late’s when he gazed upon the Jewish Lamb,— 
a questioning which must have emanated from 
the very soul. It was clearly evident all her 
worldly lore and earthly store had lacked the 
best which life, a certain type of life, can give. 
To the Catholic psychologist, hers was a patent 
case of soul-starving induced by over-nourish- 
ment of the intellect plus underfeeding of the 
heart. 

Meanwhile the mendicant told her beads with 
most exclusive fervor; unlike the rest, her 
sightless orbs had naught wherewith to distract 
her eager soul. Her ears alone drank in the 
deep inspiring beauty of the sombre Gregorian 
Chant. At the end of the obsequies, when the 
cortege had reverently borne away its burden 
and the church was emptied of its perfumed 
humanity, and the lark of fashion had gaily 
fluttered off to new social flourishes, the poor 
needle artist of the past—she whom the present 
forgot—lingered after to pray. None but she 
and God knew their converse. 

And as I mused upon the scene so lately enact- 
ed, and recalled the artists who had so natural- 
ly played their parts, the one who sowed in 
song, and the one who had sewed in silk, I won- 
dered which would present the happier aspect 
on judgment day when their frail, forgotten 
productions were revealed and reviewed by the 
Master-Artist. 


Catholic Missionary Work in the Latin Patriarchal 


Diocese of Jerusalem 
Dom LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


ALESTINE, Transjordania, and the island 

- of Cyprus form since 1847 a diocese, the 
Bishop of which bears the ancient title of Pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem as in the early Christian 
centuries and in the time of the crusaders. 
Since the loss of Palestine to the Christians in 


the thirteenth century, the title had become a 
mere honorary one, as those of Alexandria, 
Constantinople and Antioch are at present. We 
must, however, not overlook the fact that there 
are Catholic or Uniate Patriarchs in Antioch, 
who have jurisdiction over those faithful in 
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Palestine who belong to the Maronite, Melchite, 
and Syriac rites. These number, according to 
the census of October, 1922, altogether about 
12,600, to whom must be added about 300 
Catholic Armenians under the Catholic Patri- 
arch of Cilicia. The Catholics of the Latin rite 
number in Palestine over 14,000; they with 
some 2600 Latin Catholics inTransjordania and 
about half that number in Cyprus form the Pa- 
triarchal Diocese of Jerusalem. The island of 
Cyprus contains four parishes, all served by 
Franciscan Fathers. On the other hand the 
eight Missions of Transjordania are served by 
the secular clergy of the Patriarchate and were 
started only after 1860, i. e., since the re-erec- 
tion of the Patriarchate. The largest of them 
numbers 850 Latins, the smallest, less than 100. 
Some of them are several days journey from 
each other, and the priests serving them, espe- 
cially at the beginning, had to endure terrible 
hardships. Practically all of the Transjorda- 
nian Catholics are descendants of converts from 
the Greek schism. What we are going to tell 
our readers about the beginnings of the secular 
Missions in Palestine must also be applied to 
Transjordania. 

Before speaking of the patriarchal or secular 
missions in Palestine proper, we must allude 
briefly to the Franciscan Missions in the Holy 
Land. They are chiefly round the holy places 
visited by the pilgrims; they are better known 
by this very fact, also through the Franciscan 
publications and by their very antiquity. The 
largest and most ancient of them were for cen- 
turies the only centres of Western Catholicism, 
and being in the larger towns with European 
settlers and officials have naturally more Cath- 
olics than the secular missions scattered in the 
small country places. Jerusalem, e. g., has 
nearly 4000, Bethlehem 3000, Nazareth nearly 
1200, Jaffa, the old harbour for Jerusalem, 
nearly 900, Ain Karim or St. John in the moun- 
tains over 200, Ramleh, formerly a resting place 
for pilgrims between Jaffa and Jerusalem 150. 
All of them have hospices for pilgrims, well- 
built and appointed churches and monasteries, 
(usually gifts of Catholic Kings,) and a number 
of priests and lay brothers. In Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, and Nazareth there are, however, 
many other religious communities of men and 
women, most of them after 1847, who with 
their boarders or patients numbering several 
hundred, are not all under charge of the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, but are under care of secular 
priests or regulars of other orders. Two of the 
nine Franciscan parishes are of later date and 
number less than one hundred souls each. Ac- 
cording to Franciscan statistics, their seven 
old parishes and convents numbered in 1847 al- 
together 3,798 souls; according to the new cen- 
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sus, their nine parishes and three houses num- 
ber 9,130 souls. There is another large parish, 
with one thousand souls, namely, that of Haifa, 
which is neither under the Franciscans nor the 
secular clergy but under the charge of the Car- 
melites, who have their principal monastery on 
Mount Carmel, towering over the harbour 
town. Besides, there are priests in several reli- 
gious houses and institutions in the country 
who are looking not only after their own in- 
mates, but also after the few scattered Cath- 
olics in the neighbourhood. 
(To be continued) 


Headaches 


INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


EADACHES are danger signals that 
should not be ignored. If they cannot be 
avoided by regular habits and close attention 
to diet and to the ventilation of bedrooms, of- 
fices and workrooms, then something is wrong. 
There are many headaches and many causes 
of headaches. It is important that you should 
find out what is the cause of yours, if you have 
one. Few people understand how many ail- 
ments there are of which a headache or a pain 
in the head is a warning sign. 

A headache which results from a blow on 
the head is easily understood, but you cannot 
be reasonably sure with other headaches, that 
you are not violating the delicate mechanism of 
your body. You should immediately begin a 
search to find the trouble. If you cannot find 
it yourself, it is advisable to be thoroughly ex- 
amined by your physician. Most headaches can 
be cured if the source of the trouble is found. 

In order to find out why one has a headache, 
the very closest attention should be paid to 
the character of the pain experienced, the loca- 
tion, the time of day and the nature of any 
other symtoms which may accompany it. As 
to the character of the pain, it may be throb- 
bing, it may be a dull ache, or it may be par- 
oxysmal,—that is, occurring with periodic fre- 
quency and it may be affected by movement or 
position. 

Throbbing headaches, general in character, 
often mean indiscretions in diet, sometimes too 
much protein, too much starch, or too much 
sugar, or, sometimes too much of all three. At 
other times it may be due to the fact that the 
food has been kept too long or has not been 
kept cold enough and is partly spoiled. 

Throbbing headaches may also be due to high 
blood pressure, with or without indiscretions in 
diet. Severe paroxysmal headaches are sugges- 
tive of neuralgia. d 

With regard to the location of the pain in 
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the head, it may be general—it may be on one 
side only, particularly in the temple, or it may 


be in the forehead only, often just over the eyes , 


as in infection of the frontal sinuses following 
cold. Such pains are usually worse on getting 
up in the morning. The reason for this is that 
after one rises, these sinuses, which are just 
above the eyes in the skull, drain better, and 
when the secretion is expelled through the nose, 
the pain is somewhat relieved. 

Again, the pain may be in the back of the 
head or in the top of the head. In kidney dis- 
seases, headache may be frontal or it may be 
in the back of the head. In tumor of the brain, 
abscess of the brain or in the middle ear, or 
mastoid disease, the pain may be on one side 
only. Pain and soreness in the muscles and 
tendons of the back of the neck should not be 
confused with headache. 

Headache associated with disease of the 
brain is usually persistent and becomes worse 
at night and may wake the patient. A head- 
ache experienced on rising early in the morning 
may be due to a stuity, illy ventilated or over- 
heated room. Evening headaches are often as- 
sociated with mental overwork or eye strain, 
especially when errors in refraction exist. Prop- 
er glasses usually give prompt relief to head- 
aches due to errors in refraction. 

In summing up, it should be remembered that 
to begin with there are diseases of the brain, 
diseases of the eye, or the ear, and of the nose 
which cause headaches. There are so-called tox- 
ic headaches, due to foul air, to poisonous gas- 
es, to indiscretions in diet, to the use of alcohol 
and sometimes to the excessive use of tobacco. 
Some more or less chronic disease may cause 
headaches, such as gout, diabetes, and diseases 
of the kidneys, though these are pretty well 
established before the headaches begin. Certain 
specific fevers and infections may also give rise 
to headaches. Among the so-called functional 
causes of headaches may be mentioned sea-sick- 
ness, car sickness, and sometimes just a heavy 
or ill-fitting hat or a tight collar. 

There are a number of drugs that will relieve 
a headache for the time being, but death has 
sometimes resulted from the abuse of such rem- 
edies and more often, instead of being cured, 
the headache has simply been masked and the 
disease or condition producing it progresses un- 
til it has become serious. 

In any event it is essential to have a careful 
—= to determine the cause of a head- 
ache. 


One Friend alone is changeless. 
The One too oft forgot, 
Whose love hath stood for ages. 
Our Jesus changeth not. 
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The Quest 


ANNA C,. MINOGUE 


T was the old story of the love of a man and 

a girl, threatening wreckage upon the rock 
of religious difference. Gerald Carey stood 
firm for at least Catholic instructions for the 
possible mother of his children; and Grace 
Austin, firm believer in the church established 
by John Wesley, could not, in conscience, yield. 
In consequence, the suffering of both was ago- 
nizing. 

“You do not love me, or you would give in 
that much,” he cried; and: 

“You do not love me, or you would not make 
such a demand of me,” she answered. 

Yet because they did love so truly, they clung 
to each other, even with their cruel words be- 
tween them. At last, the lover said: 

“Well, go and see your own minister. Lay 
the case before him, and hear what he has to 
say.” 

But she shook her head. She knew, without 
hearing the words what he would say: 

“Unless you are convinced of error in your 
own church and are ready to become a Catholic, 
do not marry that man. There is no happiness 
in these mixed marriages, and the Catholic 
Church is right in her stand against them.” 

And she was not convinced of error in that 
church into which that venerable old man had 
baptized her, in which she had grown up under 
his fostering care. Error? That saintly old 
man in error! She saw him walking his hum- 
ble way, his face showing the indwelling of the 
spirit, ministering to all who called upon him. 
She had been like another daughter to him, 
and she knew how truly Christian was his life. 

He was a learned and studious man. Must 
he not, in his studies, have come upon this claim 
which Gerald put forth for his Church and 
examined it? If it had proven its truth, must 
he not have been bound, in conscience, to fol- 
low it? No, it must be as she had been taught: 
John Wesley had gathered out of the corruption 
into which Christianity had fallen, the incor- 
ruptible teachings of Christ, and given them 
anew to the world, which, tired of feeding so 
long on the husks, eagerly accept his true food 
for the soul. 

She had only to review the wonderful prog- 
ress of Methodism in these few centuries. In 
populous cities, in lonely country places,its plac- 
es of worship were to be found; and the lights 
of its gospel had penetrated almost every pagan 
land. 

No, she could not doubt the true claim of this 
church into which she had been brought in in- 
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fancy, of which, until now, she had ever been 
an unquestioning member. 

But Gerald? 
her; but it was something beyond their human 
love that made an appeal through him to her. 
She did not idealize him—she saw that he was 
a man, with a man’s faults and a man’s vir- 
tues—but that something which was so potent 
for her in him, she had found in no other man. 
It was that intangible quality which made it ap- 
pear that he had the right and the authority to 
make this demand of her, and which had 
brought her the first doubts she had ever 
known. 

So that the question began to resolve itself, 
not solely into giving him up, but denial of that 
authority. Hers became anguish of soul as well 
as of heart, and there was no one to whom she 
could turn with her double burden of woe. By 
the nature of their faith and their calling, Ger- 
ald’s priest and her minister must be biased, 
she felt; so there remained to her only prayer 
to God for guidance. 

That day, at noon, instead of waiting for 
Gerald to lunch with him as was their custom, 
she left the office by the side door and turned 
her steps toward the Methodist church. She 
stopped and looked yearningly at its closed 
doors: 

“Why don’t they leave you open for us?” 
she thought poignantly, while her eyes swam 
in tears. 

She walked on, scarcely heeding the direc- 
tion, though knowing subconsciously whither 
she was bound, until she came to the Catholic 
Church. Its door stood wide open, and after 
a moment’s pause, she went inside. 

It lay in the twilight of the stained windows. 
But over the choir loft was a window that gath- 
ered the glory of noonday, and poured it upon 
the altar, which stood out in cameolike beauty. 
White, crystal white, no color anywhere save 
the six tali gold candlesticks. 

She crept into a pew and sat down. She 
thought she was alone and the quiet of the 
place was like a cool hand upon a throbbing 
brow. She closed her eyes, she did not pray, 
not even think; she let her soul lie still and 
listen for the Voice, which she knew could speak 
to her here, no less than in her own church, 
since it was a God outside of creeds whom she 
sought. 

Then her ears caught the sound of the move- 
ment of a body. She unclosed her eyes and 


saw a child rising from her knees in the front 
pew. When the tiny girl stepped into the aisle, 
she saw her genuflect and make the sign of the 
cross. 
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As the child was passing her, Grace put out 
a detaining hand. 

“Why did you bow down to your knee, little 
girl?” she asked. 

The child looked affrighted, for the church 
was big and dark, and she had been warned 
by her mother not to talk to strangers. But 
she paused long enough to answer: 

“Because Jesus is there in the tabernacle.” 
Then she hurried on. 

Grace leaned back in the pew and pondered 
long and earnestly upon the child’s answer. 
Even their very babies were ingrained with 
that belief in the Real Presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist. 

Sitting there, a scene rose before her in stark 
reality. She saw the land of Galilee, a sap- 
phire sky bending over it; she saw the varied 
crowd, in Oriental garb, around the Savior. 
She saw Him, heard Him as He propounded 
that doctrine, which at the last supper He was 
to institute into perpetual memorial of Himself 
and His love for man. She heard the words 
spoken by some of His listeners: “This is a 
hard saying’; saw them turn and walk no 
more with Him. 

With a start she came back to her surround- 
ings. She glanced at her watch. It told her 
that she had been in the church scarcely five 
minutes. She rose as one dazed, gazed once 
more upon the altar, and went out; but now 
she no longer felt as one on a quest. 

Again and again she sought the church, but 
no other such spiritual experience was vouch- 
safed as on that first occasion. She began to 
draw closer to the altar and to find a singular 
solace in her moments there. She said nothing, 
however, to Gerald, and at all the services in 
her own church she assisted regularly. 

One day she noticed a sign on the door of 
the church which announced that the Forty 
Hours Devotion was being held within. Won- 
dering what that could mean, she entered and 
saw the altar ablaze with lights, adorned with 
flowers; while high enthroned upon the taber- 
nacle was a jeweled golden case, from the cen- 
ter of which gleamed a white Host. 

Many persons now were in the church, a 
crowd of school children occupying the first 
pews and praying aloud. She entered a back 
pew and unconsciously knelt, impressed by the 
scene, hearing the supplicating voices of the 
children. 

When her day’s work was done, she again 
sought the church, again found the people 
kneeling in prayer. That night for long hours 
she studied the Gospel accounts of the Last Sup- 
per, and those other chapters which record our 
Lord’s teachings on the Holy Eucharist. 
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And from the beginning, the Catholic Church 
had taught this doctrine, so Gerald had once 
told her. Why Protestantism discarded it, giv- 
ing to the Last Supper only the significance of 
a symbol? If that were only a symbol, then 
baptism were only a symbol, and yet the ortho- 
dox Protestant churches insist upon baptism 
from its members. If Christ demanded bap- 
tism for the remission of sin, did He not as 
emphatically state that partaking of His body 
and blood was necessary for the life of the soul? 
How did they get away from His plain words 
and the confirmation of St. Paul? Were they 
in error, as Gerald had said? Was the Catholic 
Church the sole custodian of Christ’s teachings 
today as in the days of the Apostles? 

But how—how could all those wise and holy 
men and women of Protestantism, saintly, 
mystical, apostolic—how could they have 
missed the way? How could they have failed 
of the light? No, it could not be! They were 
wiser, holier than she. And yet— 

Again, as vividly as in the church that first 
day, she saw the picture of Christ and the peo- 
ple; saw some turning away, they said, “This 
is a hard saying.” Ah, God! were they of those 
who had turned away, because it was a hard 
saying! 

_ flung herself on her knees and wept bit- 
terly. 

From one of the worshippers she learned that 
on the following Sunday night the soiemn close 
of the Forty Hours Devotion would take place. 
Long she hesitated that night at the church 
door. Finally, however, she crept in and a man 
made a place for her in one of the rear pews. 

As the procession started, the sight of the 
children scattering flowers, brought a mist to 
her eyes—so sweet they were, so innocent, and 
so impressed by the solemnity of the occasion. 
Not a glance to right or left, not a sign of self- 
consciousness about them. What was it that 
had brought this change upon children, who, 
an hour before, were a teasing, playing, 
thoughtless crowd? 

She looked at the priests, men of learning, 
men, too, of practical affairs, teachers, preach- 
ers, pastors of large congregations, here trans- 
formed, like the children, into an attitude that 
had in it nothing of earth; some with faces 
lifted in exaltation, others bent in silent pray- 
er. Why? again she asked. 

Then, she saw the celebrant, walking under 
the canopy, carrying aloft the white Host. She 
read something on his face that made her 
shrink. As he passed her, there were spoken 
in her soul the solemn words—“This is Christ!” 


and she bowed her head in her hands and shook 
in fear. 
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The next day she sought her pastor. 

“I am going to become a Catholic,” she said 
to him. 

“You are leaving your church, not from con- 
viction, my daughter, but for love of a man,” he 
was beginning, when she interrupted: 

“Don’t misjudge me, you who have been a 
father to me! I was going to give Gerald up, 
knowing I could not accept Catholic belief. 
Now that I can accept, I am giving Gerald up. 
I want to belong solely to God. I will enter 
some convent, if they will receive me; if not, 
I'll give my life to God in some work.” 

The minister rose and began to pace the 
floor. It was as if one of his own children had 
defected. At last he said: 

“What brought this about, Grace? I thought 
nothing could unsettle you.” 

“The Blessed Eucharist,” she said softly. 

He took his chair and for a time silence hung 
between them. At last he lifted his face. 

“Mother Church,” he murmured, “I give you 
one of my snow-white lambs! Pray for me, 
Grace! He leads us on our quest by various 
ways—but—He leads!” 

Gerald’s happiness over the conversion of 
Grace was of brief duration. When he learned 
that he must give her up, his soul rose in revolt. 
But instantly it died, with the thought that it 
was God who claimed His love. 

“Gerald, forgive me, if you can, for what 
seems my feeble love—but it passed from me 
in this higher love,” she said. “But I shall al- 
ways love you best of all on earth, for it was 
you who led me to my soul’s true love. And 
God will not forget you. I will not let Him. 
You will find a greater happiness than I could 
possibly have given you.” 

But Gerald nursed his sore heart. Though 
he put all thought of Grace away from him, 
his loneliness was eloquent of her. She had en- 
tered an Order devoted to teaching and nurs- 
ing, and he saw life stretching before her, busy, 
full of benefaction for others, and happy for 
herself. While he— 

He turned abruptly at the thought of a life 
grown dull and monotonous. His eyes uncon- 
sciously fell upon the bowed head of one of the 
stenographers, and he noticed a tiny curl of 
hair lying on her white neck. The sun threw 
some of its rays upon it, touching its pale brown 
with gold—and the man was suddenly remind- 
ed that this girl, lately promoted to the position 
of private secretary to his father, had wistful 
blue eyes and a pale sweet face—so opposite 
in type from Grace, whom he used lovingly to 
call “his nut-brown maid.” 

Then, scarcely conscious of what he was say- 
ing, he spoke: 
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“Miss Seymour.” 

She lifted her head like a startled fawn and 
her eyes grew confused, meeting his. 

“Miss Seymour,” he said, “may I ask what 
religion you profess?” 

“I am a Catholic,” she answered. 

“I am glad to hear it,” he said, then added 
quickly: ‘You see our school children are giv- 
ing a play in the parish hall tonight, and I’d 
like to take you to it.” 

“T’d be glad to go,” she answered, still won- 
dering. 

But Gerald knew that Grace was making 
good her promise. 


Be Careful What You Read 


Everything we read makes us_ better or 
worse, and, by a necessary consequence, in- 
creases or lessens our happiness. Often ask 
yourself what influence your reading exercises 
upon your conduct. If, after having read a 
work that pleases you, you find yourself more 
slothful about discharging your duties, more 
dry and cross towards your equals, harder to- 
wards your inferiors, with more disrelish for 
your state in life and more greedy for pleas- 
ures, enjoyments, riches, do not hesitate about 
giving up such reading. To indulge in it would 
poison your life and endanger your eternal hap- 
piness. 

The practice of keeping, especially before 
the young growing mind, beautiful and uplift- 
ing images, and bright, cheerful, healthy 
thoughts from books, is of inestimable value. 
Good books are not only our friends; they are 
our best teachers. Bad books are a curse, and 
do a world of harm. Nothing spreads false- 
hood and evil more surely than a bad book. 

Great precautions are taken against poisons 
which can take away the life of the body. What 
a holy, happy world this would be if the same 
care were taken against that which can kill the 
life of the soul! St. Augustine says that “when 
we pray we speak to God, when we read a good 
book God speaks to us.” Can it be denied that 
the devil is speaking to millions of souls in the 
world today through bad newspapers and mag- 
azines, bad pictures and cinemas, bad and sug- 
gestive songs and plays? Let all in their own 
way do what they can to counteract these terri- 
ble evils which were never worse than at the 
present time. 

St. Alphonsus Liguori says: “If we pray we 
will certainly be saved, if we do not pray we 
will certainly be lost.” But do we pray as we 
should? There is one means which will make 
us more regular in our daily prayers and deep- 
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en our earnestness in that sacred duty. This is 
spiritual reading. 
A good book is a perpetual sermon. A true 


home should contain food and fuel for the mind 
as well as for the body. As a rule, people are 
no better than what they read. A vacant mind 
is a playground for the devil. Father Faber 
tells us, that if we find we are going to have 
some idle moments, to make it a practice to 
have a good book to take in our hands. The 
same great writer declares that a taste for 
reading is a gift of the Holy Ghost. “What 
effect will this have on eternity?” a great saint 
used to say. “Will this contribute to my eter- 
nal happiness or will it endanger it?” This 
is a rule of conduct that is very safe and very 
decisive and that can be applied to every cir- 
cumstance of life. Let us apply it most earnest- 
ly to what we put into our minds through read- 
ing.—BROTHER ANTHONY, in Little Flower 
Monthly (Ireland). 


Oh, how many of us might simplify our spir- 
itual Jives and so make great progress, if we 
would only look to the Blessed Sacrament, to 
our feelings and conduct towards It, and Its 
impression upon us, as the index of our spirit- 
ual condition.—F aber. 


Am I Worth While? 


AN OBLATE SISTER 


Has it been worth while to have left Thy home, 
My Lord and God, for me? 

Has it been worth while to have clothed Thyself 
In weak humanity? 

Has it been worth while to have lived on earth 
For three and thirty years? 

Has it been worth while to have borne the trials 
Within this vale of tears? 


Has it been worth while to have shed Thy blood 
In dark Gethsemane? 

Has it been worth while to have undergone 
That bitter agony? 

Has it been worth while that on Calvary, 
Amidst the rabble’s ery— 

Has it been worth while, oh my loving God, 
That Thou for me didst die? 


Has it been worth while to have left for me 
Thy sacred flesh and blood? 

Has it been worth while that my Lord and God 
Should be my daily food? 

Has it been worth while to have shown such love 
In this great sacrament? 

Has it been worth while, and art Thou, my God, 
With sinful me content? 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—The principal cause of stuttering is said to be 
fear—the fear of failure. If this be overcome by pa- 
tience with the child, marvelous betterments of speech 
are secured. 

—Can the fortune teller read your future from the 
palm of the hand? Father Ernest Hull, S. J., says: 
“The lines in the palm are the natural creasings of the 
skin determined by the purely physical laws of the 
structure. There is nothing in their variations to deter- 
mine whether I shall live six years or sixty, or whether 
I shall break my leg at 35, or whether I shall be disap- 
pointed in love at the age of 21.” 

—lIs tobacco use or abuse for mental efficiency? A 
Committee to Study the Tobacco Problem from the 
standpoint of both smoker and non-smoker was formed 
in 1918. The results of the investigation are interest- 
ing but inconclusive. Conflicting opinions from a num- 
ber of authorities and results of laboratory tests are 
given in the first of the publications just issued. The 
conclusion is drawn that tobacco “is not detrimental to 
the mental efficiency of some indivtduals, though it may 
be a detriment to others.” In short, we know as little 
now as before. 

—Nearly one half of the students at 175 institutions 
for higher learning are working their way through 
college. 

—The dirtiest copper cent has been found more free 
from germs than the newly-issued paper money. Metal 
coins are harmless owing to the self-disinfecting action 
of the metal, and because the small, smooth surface 
prevents the development of the germs. 

—The morning stars singing together may be more 
than a figure used in the Book of Job. Science has long 
sought to convert light into sound. In the laboratories 
of the French military wireless centre at Les Invalides, 
the light from the stars, billions of miles from the 
earth, induces changes in electric currents sufficiently 
strong to operate telephones. As one writer puts it, 
‘the stars can be heard to sing.’ 

—Radio is now among the major industries. The 
value of the radio business is nearly twice as great 
as that of the carpet and rug business. For every dol- 
lar spent for boots and shoes, twenty-five cents are 
spent for radio. 

—Concrete biscuits? Like to baking powder in dough 
is the action in wet concrete of certain metals that 
liberate hydrogen gas and make the entire mass light 
enough to float on water. The finished building blocks 
have been approved in Sweden for two-story buildings. 

—Leather tanned with vegetable material affords 
better foot-ease in shoes than the leather tanned with 
salts of chromium. The latter absorbs moisture thus 
expanding and contracting in wet and dry weather. 

—New light has been shed on the origin of the ab- 
original Americans. Of late years the evolution idea 
for the study of human culture has been giving way to 


what is called the “Kulturkreis-theorie”’—the theory 
that culture spread from important centres of popula- 
tion. Proceeding along the lines suggested by the new 
method, a number of ethnologists have strengthened the 
claim that the North American Indians are of Asiastic 
origin, coming to this continent over Bering Sea. This 
in turn confirms the biblical account of the origin of 
man from regions famous in Old Testament history. 


“APPLIED SCIENCE” 


—Anger, if not swallowed, will cause indigestion. 

—People, who think too much of themselves, do not 
think enough. 

—Many a boy will study percentage so as to figure 
batting average. 

—The average traveller, entering the bigger cities 
through the tunnels, gets only a worm’s eye view. 

REV. COLUMBAN THUts, O. S. B. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

—The Franciscan Educational Conference, consist- 
ing of the Friars Minor, Minor Conventuals and Capu- 
chins, of the United States and Canada, met for its 
sixth annual convention at Mt. Calvary, Wisconsin, 
from June 27th to 29th. 

—The fifteenth centenary of St. Patrick’s mission 
to Ireland will occur in 1932. Plans are suggested for 
an elaborate celebration. 

—The annual meeting of the Bishops of the United 
States at Washington will take place on September 24 
and 25. The fall term of the Catholic University, which 
should have opened on the 23rd, has been postponed to 
the 30th. 

—Through the munificence of the Marquis Martin 
Maloney, K. S. G., of Philadelphia, the ancient college 
of the Franciscans at Louvain, erected three centuries 
ago, but suppressed in 1797, has been restored to its 
original owners. 

—After teaching at Fulda, in Germany, for sixty 
years, Rev. Dr. Constantin Gutberlet, has just resigned 
his professorship on the anniversary of his eighty- 
seventh birthday. 

—Cardinal Bourne, of London, ordained at St. Ed- 
mund College, Ware, seven war veterans, one of whom 
was received into the Church whilst in the army. 

—Ten thousand delegates attended the convention of 
the Knights of St. John and the Ladies Auxiliary, 
which was held at Rochester, New York, from July 
14th to 17th. 

—aAn Internation! Catholic Congress, to be held un- 
der the auspices of the International Catholic League 
at Venice, was announced for August 14-20. A special 
feature on Sunday was to be a solemn Mass for peace 
together with a general Communion for world peace. 

—The Paulists will transfer their novitiate from 
Ridgefield, Connecticut, to Oak Ridge, New Jersey, 
where they have purchased the 1175-acre Stony Brook 
Estate. 
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—A large, bronze, equestrian statue of Philip Henry 
Sheridan, a renowned general of the Civil War, who 
died in 1888, has been erected in Chicago at the head 
of Lincoln Park. At the unveiling of this statue in 
July, Miss Mary Sheridan, a daughter of the deceased 
general, in the presence of her mother and a large con- 
course of people, drew the curtain that shrouded the 
figure. 

—Even in Germany, where the greatest precautions 
are taken to avoid accidents, lives are lost at railway 
crossings. Prince Alfred von Salm-Reifferscheidt was 
killed outright, the Countess von der Decken died the 
following day, and two daughters of the Prince were 
seriously injured when a train struck the automobile 
in which they were riding. 

—In addressing a large gathering of men at Chester, 
England, Dr. Thomas Colvin, K. S. G., said that the 
urgent need of the day is not a course of lectures on 
sex hygiene—with the futile idea that knowledge of 
that kind will make the rising generation moral—but 
a double dose of teaching on the basic principles of 
Christianity. To suppress the primitive instincts the 
doctor would prescribe interest in music, literature, 
and athletics. 

—Near Tours, France, fire destroyed a church that 
was built 800 years ago. 


BENEDICTINE 

—The four secular priests who went to Scotland last 
year to enter the novitiate of the Benedictines at St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Fort Augustus, will finish their 
time of probation in September. A fifth novice, not yet 
in priest’s orders, will take up theology abroad. The 
Rt. Rev. Joseph MacDonald, O. S. B., Abbot of Fort 
Augustus, will, it is said, come to America this fall 
with the four newly professed priests, who are to 
open a Benedictine foundation at the Catholic Univer- 
sity. Property has been acquired near the Franciscans 
at Mt. St. Sepulcher. 

—The July number of “The Little Bronzed Angel,” 
published by Father Sylvester Eisenmann, O. S. B., 
at Marty, South Dakota, like the initial number, is 
brimful of interest from the very first line to the last. 
This splendid little monthly is a step toward making 
the Indian mission self-supporting. 

—Rev. Dom Albert Schmitt, O. S. B., of Weingarten 
Abbey, formerly of Erdington, England, has been elect- 
ed first abbot of the restored Abbey of Griissau in Si- 
lesia, Germany. On the feast of St. Lawrence, August 
10th, Cardinal Bertram of Breslau blessed the new 
abbot. 

MISSIONS 

—The ninth annual meeting of the Catholic Hospital 
Association had a two weeks’ program of hospital con- 
ferences which closed on July 12th. Besides lay nurses 
and doctors there were 270 hospital sisters in attend- 
ance. Among the many interesting topics discussed 
was the medical missions at home and in the foreign 
field. 

—Six Notre Dame Sisters of Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, sailed from San Francisco on July 22nd for 
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Okayama, Japan, where they will open a mission. They 
will have charge of more than 400 pupils in a school 
that was established by Sisters from France thirty 
years ago. Because of lack of vocations, the French Sis- 
ters were compelled to give up this mission. 

—Rt. Rev. Joseph F reri, titular Bishop of Constance, 
head of the society for the propagation of the Faith 
in the United States, where he has been a citizen for 
thirty-six years, has resigned and will return to his 
native France to spend his remaining years. 

—A new Bible History has been published in the 
Sioux Indian tongue by Rev. Eugene Buechel, S. J., 
missionary at St. Francis, S. D. 


EUCHARISTIC 

—A grand Eucharistic procession took place at San 
Antonio, Texas, on Sunday evening within the octave 
of Corpus Christi. Rt. Rev. Bishop Drossaerts carried 
the Blessed Sacrament. Some 20,000 people took part 
in the long procession which marched more than three 
miles. Benediction was given from three different altars 
that had been erected for the purpose. The sacred func- 
tion began at 6:30 p. m. and ended at 9. 

—Mrs. Agnes Ranizewski, an aged lady of 79, was 
fatally injured recently in an automobile accident while 
on her way to Mass. In the forty-two years that Mrs. 
Ranizewski had lived in Milwaukee she had never 
missed daily Mass. 

—Another remarkable instance of daily attendance 
at Mass is that of Miss Julia Clancy, an attendant at 
daily Mass for fifty years in her parish church, who 
died not long ago at her home in County Tipperary, 
Ireland. 

—On the tenth anniversary of the foundation of the 
London Catholic Police Guild one hundred policemen 
received Holy Communion in Westminster Cathedral. 

—Because of an ancient edict, which prohibits the 
holding of processions with the Blessed Sacrament in 
the streets of Holland, the recent International Euchar- 
istic Congress at Amsterdam was not permitted to pay 
this public act of homage to the Eucharistic King. A 
similar act of bigotry was revived at Carfin, Scotland, 
when orders came from the Government forbidding a 
like procession on the streets. 

—aAn elaborate monstrance, designed for St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, San Francisco, is now being executed in 
Dublin by Mia Cranwill, a famous Irish artist. 

—A daily communicant for nearly sixty years, Wil- 
liam F. Wheatly, of Baltimore, died at the age of 80. 
It estimated that he received approximately 22,000 com- 
munions. Happy is the eternal communion with our 
Divine Savior in the paradise of His delights. 

—About 800 members of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul received their quarterly Communion at St. 
Vincent’s Church, St. Louis, on July 20th. 

—A record of what appears to have been. the first 
Mass celebrated on the Island of Montreal was dis- 
covered recently when workmen found a document in an 
earthen jar that had been deposited in the hollow of an 
elm tree now standing on the grounds of the Sisters 
of Mercy at Sault-aux-Recollets. The record had to be 
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treated chemically before it could be deciphered. Mass 
is said to have been celebrated in that vicinity in 1615. 

—The American delegation to the International Eu- 
charistic Congress, which closed on July 27th, is said 
to have been larger than the English delegation. 

—In the coal mines of Korolwska-Hutta, Poland, 
there is a chapel 380 meters underground. 

—A regional Eucharistic Congress is to be held on 
September 10th and 11th at St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana, where the Sisters of Providence conduct a 
large academy and college. On the 9th there will be a 
meeting of the diccesan directors of the Priests’ Eu- 
charistic League. On the morning of the 10th the Con- 
gress will open with a Solemn Pontifical Votive Mass 
of the Blessed Sacrament. After this Mass follows a 
preliminary meeting and an address of welcome. In the 
afternoon two papers will be read: “The Priests’ 
Eucharistic League: Its Appeal to the Priest,” and 
“The People’s Eucharistic League.” A solemn Holy 
Hour will be held at 7:30 with the clergy vested in 
cassock and surplice. On the second day the exercises 
begin with a Solemn Pontifical Requiem for the de- 
ceased members of the League, then follow two more 
papers: “Annual Diocesan Eucharistic Conferences,” 
and “The Sacrament of Penance in Relation to Holy 
Communion.” At 3 in the afternoon occurs the solemn 
closing with a procession of the Blessed Sacrament on 
the spacious grounds of the renowned institution. 


Warning to Purchasers of Art 
Calendars 


Catholics Deceived into Buying Protestant Calendar 
which is Claimed to be non-Sectarian. 


Hundreds of thousands of Protestant calendars found 
their way into Catholic homes last year, and the same 
thing will happen again this year unless Catholic house- 
holders are more careful in inspecting before they buy. 

This is the warning issued by the Benedictine Fa- 
thers, publishers of the “Grail Catholic Art Calendar,” 
some of whose agents have reported that many Cath- 
olics have already been imposed upon by men selling 
so-called “non-sectarian” calendars. 

Some of, the non-Catholic calendars so closely re- 
semble the well-known “Catholic Art Calendar,” which 
for years has been the best seller among Catholic cal- 
endars, that it is very easy to be deceived into buying 
them. 

They are obviously valueless in a Catholic home. 
They naturally use the Protestant text of the Bible in 
the daily quotations, and although this cannot be de- 
tected by the average householder, the matter is easily 
settled when one sees quoted what is called a “golden 
text.” No Catholic calendar carries a “golden text.” 

But the chief point of difference is that the “non-sec- 
tarian” calendar lacks the customary fish design which 
clearly marks all days of fasting and abstinence on 
the “Catholic Art Calendar.” 

“Look for the fish” is the warning issued by the 
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Benedictine Fathers, in announcing the new issue of 
their “Grail Catholic Art Calendar.” So far 
as artistic merit is concerned, this popular calen- 
dar is miles ahead of its non-Catholic competitors. The 
sacred pictures, which are reproduced on each monthly 
sheet, are perfect reproductions of famous paintings. 
In order to ensure perfection the publishers went to the 
length of having copies made in Munich, where famous 
German artists were able to work on them whilst they 
had access to the originals which adorn th great art 
galleries of Europe. 

The pictures printed in some of the non-Catholic cal- 
endars, which are being foisted on Catholics, are simply 
crude and distorted copies of the paintings which they 
are supposed to represent. 

On the back of the “Catholic Art Calendar for 1925” 
is an admirable series of facts which every Catholic 
should have at hand. There is a table of movable 
and fixed feasts; a clear statement of the Church’s laws 
on fasting and abstinence; information with regard 
to the Sacraments, and a concise summary of Christian 
faith and practice. 

Of course no “non-sectarian” calendar bears this mine 
of Catholic information. The moral is: “When offered 
an Art Calendar, look for the red fish printed across 
the date of each Friday and fast day, and look for the 
summary of Christian doctrine on the back.” 

As “The Grail Catholic Art Calendar” (Benedictine 
Fathers, St. Meinrad, Ind., 40¢ each, three for a dollar), 
is a more meritorious production than its non-Catholic 
competitors, it is to be hoped that Catholics will insist 
upon the genuine article in order to reward Catholic 
enterprise and discourage gross misrepresentation. 


Let us pray to the Holy Spirit most fervent- 
ly at every visit, that we may increase in the 
knowledge and love of the Holy Eucharist. 


Wind-Gifts 
LoLA BEERS MYSEN 


From winds that pass to come again— 
I’ll sing a lyric of the rain, 
Of mossy roofs a-steam in sun, 
And rivers widening into one, 
Of fields afar and evening star 
And whitecaps crashing on a bar, 
Of ships at harbor, ships at sea, 
And Autumn’s plaintive threnody, 
Of all the harbingers of Spring, 
And June days I’m remembering, 
Of Winter—white and silver ice, 
And cypress etched in southern rice; 
Of gleamings, dreamings of the night, 
And flaunting flamings of the light. 


* * * * * 


The winds that pass to come again 
For me have never blown in vain. 
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AGNES BROWN HERING 


MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—If there is any- own selves doesn’t it? I trust that you will make an 





thing I like better than greeting the boys and girls in 
the schoolroom on the first Monday in September, it is 
greeting another room full of boys and girls. When 
the sunflowers are in full bloom, and when the feathery 
goldenrods are fringing the roadways and beautifying 
the landscape, and when the fall flowers begin to flaunt 
their bright colors, there is nothing in the country dis- 
tricts I like to see as well as little urchins with shining 
dinner pails trudging along to school. Do you know, 
I almost believe that going to school in the country 
means more to the boys and girls than going to school 
in town, because the effort is so much greater. The 
country boys and girls have much less to distract the 
attention than do their city cousins, and they really get 
more pleasure out of school work. 

I am going to consider my boys and girls of the 
“Corner” as a big school to whom I am privileged to 
speak once a month, although I hope I may say things 
that will last much longer and be remembered by you 
all during the coming years. 

Will the school year be a blessing or will it be a dis- 
grace for you this year? It all depends upon your 








TWO NEW PLAYMATES 


endeavor so to do your work that each day will count 
to your credit, and that each evening you may be able 
to look back over the day’s work and feel that it has 
been worthwhile insofar as it was possible for you to 
make it. Do not worry about the outcome of the year 
just see to it that you live each day at the very best. 
“The work of the world is done by a few; God asks 
that a part be done by you.” The greatest good for 
each of us lies in doing our duty day by day. After 
all, the big things of life are made up of many little 
things, and if all the little things we do are worthwhile, 
we need not worry about the big things. 

And so the editor of the “Corner” greets you, her 
Boys and Girls, in our own dear country and away over 
the ocean, and wishes you the greatest success possible 
in your school work this year, and wishes to assure 
you that if you strive hard each day to do the duty that 
lies nearest you in the best possible way that the bless- 
ing of God will attend you. Good luck to you all. 


September 


“The goldenrod is yellow, 

The corn is turning brown, 

The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun, 

In dusty pods, the milk weed, 
Its hidden silk has spun.” 


Jackie Coogan an Apostle of Charity 


Who hasn’t seen “Jackie Coogan” on the screen at 
the movies! Some of you indeed, have met this gifted 
boy and have spoken to him. Do you all know that he 
is a good Catholic? But before telling you of the par- 
ticular act of charity that Master Jackie is now per- 
forming, I know that you will all be interested to hear 
what Father William H. Schaefers, a Kansas priest, 
who went out to California this summer, says about his 
visit with the Coogans. Speaking about Hollywood, at 
Los Angeles, where most of the movie pictures are 
made, Father Schaefers writes under the heading, 
“Stray Bits,” to the Wichita Catholic Advance: 


HELLO, JACKIE 


“In the Coogan car, in company with Mr. Coogan, 
Jackie, and his tutor, Mrs. Newell, I was driven to the 
United Studio. The guard gave us a friendly wave 
as we slipped into the doorway. On arrival at the ‘set’ 
where Jackie was to be ‘shot,’ (by the photographer, 
of course), I saw there the director, camera men, and 
their helpers, property men, mirror men, electricians, 
carpenters, and the script girl, each adept in his or her 
line. The picture in the making was the ‘Ragman,’ to be 
released sometime this year. On this particular trip 
only a short part of one scene was to be ‘shot.’ When 
everything was in readiness, the director, seated near 
the cameras, yelled ‘camera.’ The camera men began 
cranking their machines and Jackie,getting within focus, 
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did his acting like the veteran that he is. The dullest 
head on the continent, as a spectator on a ‘set,’ should 
have no trouble in realizing that Jackie is a wonder 
boy. He acts rapidly, pays close attention to his di- 
rector, is unconcerned over the presence of strangers on 
the scene. He is patient, going over the same act 
several times without any fuss or pleadings. When 
he is not before the camera, Jackie goes knocking about 
the studio grounds, or plays with a hammer, or chums 
with the property men, or, sitting cross-legged on the 
sidewalk, shoots birds with an imaginary gun. Jackie 
is quick to obey his father, who goes along on every 
‘shooting’ expedition. Jackie enjoys the work. He 
never causes the director any trouble, as he is quick 
to catch on to what he is to do and how he is to do it. 
As I watched the ten-year-old boy in his famous ‘The 
Kid’ make-up, doing his work on the ‘set,’ earnest and 
‘ey by turn, the spotlight of all eyes and cameras, 

felt that there was something uncanny about little 
Jackie. You wish to hit upon some tangible explana- 
tion for it all. You ask, just what is this prodigy? 
You have seen it all and still you canot give a sastifac- 
tory answer. 

JACKIE NOT YET TEN 


“Jack Coogan, Jr., nicknamed ‘Jackie,’ by Charlie 
Chaplin, will be just ten years old on October the 26th. 
Though he has barely begun to live, he has already 
earned millions. If Providence grants this child the 
average span of active years, and if Jackie does not 
lose his worth as an attraction for the film audiences 
of the world, he will, at the age of twenty-five, have 
become, in respect to money, actually earned solely in 
the capacity of movie actor, a Croesus, the richest of 
the class of high salaried stars that constitute the 
brilliant personnel of the greatest amusement indus- 
try in existence. 

STREET URCHIN 


“Jackie is not a robust boy. He is rather small for 
his age. He has a light complexion, a delicate skin, 
dark eyes, and wears his blonde hair, which is a trifle 
dark, in a cleverly bobbed style. When seen in his 
internationally famous make-up as a street urchin with 
large shoes, baggy, torn, greyish trousers, heavy, brown, 
over-sized sweater and ragged cap, which he wears 

ulled down tight over his left ear—in this outfit he 
ooks the quintessence of a roving, mischievous, care- 
free street urchin of the city streets with a predilection 
to forays in dirty alley-ways. It was in this make-up 
that I met Jackie on the grounds of his studio. I had 
been in the Coogan office for almost an hour in con- 
versation with Jackie’s father—a splendid type of man, 
sincerely Catholic—before Jackie turned up. 

Appearing suddenly on the threshold to the office in 
his street urchin make-up, Jackie hesitated just a mo- 
ment before approaching us. His father introduced him 
to me, and I shook hands with the ‘kid-idol’ of screen- 
land. He has a sweet, medium pitched voice. He is 
neither shy nor forward. He is accustomed to meeting 
all kinds of people, celebrities and admirers from every- 
where. He knows how to deport himself, yet he is al- 
ways the boy, talking in an adult fashion, yet ever the 
Coogan baby. 

A REAL Boy 


“Mr. Coogan remarked that Jackie could amuse him- 
self for hours at a time with only a hammer, or a rope, 
or some trinket—and with his imagination. Jackie’s 
vigorous imagination leads him to all sorts of schemes, 
experiments and tinkerings. We know what a healthy 
imagination in a young head can do. A beautiful trait 
of the boy is that he is easily pleased. He is not a 
pampered child of wealth, not a spoiled child of a too 
generous Dame Fortune. He is a sensible child, well 
trained in the school of good behavior. If he has been 
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too mischievous, there must follow two long days of 
excellent behavior before he is allowed what he likes 
so well, an ice cream cone. Too, he loves breakfast 
cereals with plenty of cream. Jackie has a fine sense 
of humor. He enjoys pranks, humorous circumstances, 
and joins in delightfully in the cheerful business of 
laughing at funny jokes. He is always asking the men 
about the grounds to tell him a funny joke. He cannot 
swim, but he loves to go in the water. The new swim- 
ming pool on the Coogan estate is about completed and 
Jackie, who told me all about the pool, and that he 
could see the bottom where the water wasn’t over four 
feet deep, is eager to take the first plunge into the pool. 


A LITTLE BANKER 


“Jackie showed me his private savings bank, though 
there need be no accent placed on the word ‘savings.’ 
He gets the biggest kind of a ‘kick’ out of that little 
iron bank, painted green, with his name engraved on 
it. He opened it for me, delighted to show me the 
currency and the gold pieces. He detests checks. He 
wants the cash, preferring the gold to the silver. He 
also likes new, crispy bills. 


UNSELFISH 


“At the present time Jackie gets $18 a week from his 
father. He started with $1 a week. But he is now try- 
ing to entice his father to agree to a new gentleman’s 
agreement, as he calls it. He is fishing for $25 per 
week with $5 extra for every new picture that he 
makes. Jackie loves to spend his pin money. He is in 
high glee when he can act the host to a crowd of boys 
at a soda fountain. In a word, Jackie is a shrewd little 
money talker. 

Trip ABROAD 


“In a few weeks the Coogans go to New York, where 
Jackie will finish the ‘Ragman.’ Thence they sail on the 
Leviathan for Europe. For this trip Jackie has pre- 
pared himself by much reading on England, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Greece—London, Paris, Rome, Vien- 
na, Venice, Athens,—cities and countries which the 
Coogans will visit. Jackie is extremely eager to meet 
the Holy Father, saying he is happy to know that the 
Pope understands English. In Athens Jackie is to ap- 
pear in public to help swell the fund for the Children’s 
Relief in that part of Europe. In the cause of charity 
he is to address the Athenians. I am sure that Jackie’s 
visit to the Hellenic capital, which is the cradle of an 
art that conquers time, will make a deep impression 
upon his young heart and mind. And he shall return 
still the acknowledged youthful sovereign of the silver 
screen.” 

JACKIE COOGAN MILK CAMPAIGN 


To this interesting account of the popular little screen 
hero, we would add that on August 8th Jackie Coogan 
arrived at Louisville, Kentucky, which is not very far 
from the home of THE GRAIL. He was on his way east. 
At Louisville, where he tarried for a time, a Jackie 
Coogan Milk Campaign had been organized for the 
starving children in the near east. The boys and girls 
of Louisville vied with each other to see who could 
bring in the most money for the fund. A valuable prize 
was offered to the winner. “When Jackie sails from 
New York September 1,” says the Louisville Herald- 
Post, “with $1,000,000 worth of supplies for the Near 
East, $50,000 worth of his cargo will be contributed 
by Indian students.” The same paper says also, “in 
order that he may adequately represent the Indians, 
he is to be initiated as a prince of the Navajo tribe, 
August 1, in Albuquerque, New Mexico.” 

Without a doubt the boys and girls of many other 
cities have joined the Jackie Coogan Milk Campaign so 
as to help to increase this fund for the starving children 
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especially in and near the land made sacred by the 
Child Jesus who dwelt there many centuries ago. 

Jackie Coogan, the movie-star, rises in splendor in the 
Near West and by his splendid act of charity appears 
a brilliant star of hope in the Near East. 


Voice from the Tabernacle 


“T am a silent prisoner 
Within my altar-home, 
And yet I ever whisper 
My sheep and lambs to come. 


“For I am waiting night and day 

For some loved soul to watch and pray, 
To kneel in silent ecstasy 

Before my banquet table free; 


“To come and break their bread with me, 
To eat with me the pasch; 

Their comfort I will surely be, 

If they do what I ask. 


“My voice is heard by many, 
Yet heeded by but few, 

And therefore I am lonely 

And fain would speak with you.” 


Agnes Lucy Meehan. 
Go Barefooted 


INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


“Children should be encouraged to go barefooted. The 
habit should be especially encouraged in the house and 
on the ground during warm weather. 

The covering of a child’s foot is important. The 
bones, ligaments and cartilages in childhood are soft 
and easily distorted by tight stockings and ill-fitting 
shoes. 

If stockings are to be put on when the child is taken 
out, they should be large and roomy so as not to cramp 
the toes or feet. As a child begins to stand and walk, 
and shoes or sandals are necessary in order to protect 
his feet, he should be encouraged to exercise the toes 
to prevent cramping. Great care should be taken to 
select shoes and sandals that are roomy, soft and flexi- 
ble. Heels should not be worn on infants’ or children’s 
shoes. 

Nature meant people to stand and walk in such a 
position that the heels are on the same level as the 
toes. It is only then that posture can be correct and feet 
and legs develop in the way nature intended. High heels 
tend to make the body fall forward, to bear the weight 
on the toes, deform the arch of the foot and shorten the 
muscles on the back of the calf and to disturb the rela- 
tions of internal organs. 

Children should be taught to walk with the toes 
pointing directly forward, the feet being parallel. It 
is a fallacy to think that toeing out is the correct meth- 
od of walking. That tends to weaken the arches by 
throwing the weight of the body on the weak parts of 
the arch. With the feet straight, the weight of the 
body is borne on the strongest part of the arch and is 
evenly distributed over the bearing surface of the sole. 
Medical inspection of the feet of school children would 
also be advisable. 

Certain simple exercises, if taken regularly, tend to 
keep the feet flexible and in a healthy condition. Mov- 
ing the toes in all directions is one of them. A good 
exercise for the toes is to try to grasp a small marble 
with them. Moving the foot in all directions is another 
good exercise. Rising on the toes and heels is also an 
excellent measure. These exercises can be taken on ris- 
ing in the morning and before retiring at night. 
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When the nails are cut, it is better to cut them 
straight across and not to round off the corners because 
rounding them encourages ingrowing nails. 

Persons in certain occupations, such as waiters, po- 
licemen, letter carriers, and salesmen require special 
care of the feet. They should bathe the feet every even- 
ing and put on fresh shoes and stockings. The ordinary 
shoe with the stiff shank restricts the functional use of 
the foot and favors awkward and improper attitudes 
and deformities of the feet. It causes callouses, bunions, 
ingrowing nails and deformities and aggravates nearly 
all weaknesses to which feet are liable. 

A shoe should be so constructed that it allows room 
for the toes and the inner border of the sole and heel 
should be on a straight line. It should have a sole thick 
enough for protection, but not so rigid as to limit the 
normal motion. It should follow the shape of the foot 
and project somewhat beyond the outline of the toes. 
It should be flat from end to end and from side to side, 
and the heels should be broad and low and the shank 
narrow. The whole should be flexible and permit free 
movement of the foot. 

The care of the feet should begin in infancy. Any 
congenital deformities should be attended to early. As 
a rule, it is comparatively easy for an orthopedic sur- 
geon to correct congenital deformities if the child is 
brought to him in its first year. By skillful manipula- 
tion which results in the stretching of shortened ten- 
dons and ligaments and by moulding the deformed foot 
in to the proper position and shape and holding it there 
by means of plaster casts and other mechanical devices, 
congenital deformities of the feet of young children can 
very often be cured. 


Which is the Lady? 


Last month we mentioned some of the qualifications 
of a lady. The following, which we clip from the 
Lake Shore Visitor, is an example of what we some- 
times meet in our day, but not we hope, at any of our 
Catholic schools: 

“Oh, yes, she is a lady. 
says so herself. 

“She graduated from an Eastern finishing school. 
She plays the piano and rides horseback. 

“She is the life of the party. She knows how to dress 
for tea. She has read Homer in the original—or was 
it with a pony (translation)? She is able to talk in- 
telligently and interestingly.” 

But, would you believe it, she even uses shocking 
language, not in a guilty, hope-no-one-hears-me-say-it 
way, but quite openly and without so much as a blush 
on her cheek. 

“There is another woman, gray and wrinkled. She 
never attended a finishing school, perhaps, and we can- 
not recall that she ever indulged in horseback riding. 

— as for Homer’s Iliad, we fear she never heard 
of it. 

“But with all these limitations, it cannot be said that 
she ever used a profane word. Heavens, no! For her 
—— lips to form such a word is a physical impossi- 

ility. 

“You have guessed who this woman is. 
mother, our mother. 

“Which of the two is a lady?” 


Her friends say so. She 


She is your 


The same idea that is expressed in the quotation 
above we have found also in verse in a non-Catholic 
college paper. May those who read these characteriza- 
tions be restrained by Christian modesty from ever be- 
coming so vulgar themselves. 


“Mary was a sweet young thing, 
Who didn’t drink or smoke; 
There wasn’t a commandment made 
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That Mary ever broke. 

She was so durn unearthly good 
That, gee, I wouldn’t be her— 
But Mary went away to school, 
And now you ought to see her.” 


Letter Box 


The editor hopes that with the beginning of school 
the Letter Box will once more fill up. There was a 
noticeable falling off during vacation, and we missed 
the bright, breezy, interesting letters. Come along Cor- 
nerites and tell us about your vacation experiences. 
Surely some of you have taken trips and can relate 
many things which will be of more than passing in- 
terest. You know the Corner owes much of its pop- 
ularity to these letters, so please be generous and let 
us hear from so many of you that we shall have to hire 
a secretary to help us read all of the letters. 


Rivera, Cal. Route 1, Box 337. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have been reading the “Grail” every month and 
enjoy it very much, especially the Children’s Corner. I 
am twelve years old and am in the 8th grade. I go to 
the Ranchito school. I go to the St. Benedict’s church. 
We had Mission week from the 8th of June till the 
15th of June. The missionary preached on many im- 
portant subjects. 

We live on a farm not very far from Los Angeles, a 
big city, wonderfully populated. 

I wish some of the cornerites would write to me. I 
hope you like my letter. I intend to write many times 
to the “Cornerites” and “you.” 

Excuse all my mistakes. I will close with Love. 

Mary Goncalves. 
721 St. Maurice Ave., New Orleans, La. 
Dear Aunt Agnes :— 

I am writing this letter to ask admission to the 
“Corner.” I read the “Grail” every month and I think 
it is spelndid, especially the “Corner.” 

I am eleven years old and am in the seventh grade. 
I go to the Holy Child Jesus Academy and I like it 
very much. I have two brothers and two sisters all 
older then I. 

I am so glad it is vacation because that means fun. 
I have our little pet chickens and they are very sweet. 
I will not make my letter too long or I will tire you. 
Hoping to see my letter printed, I am, 

Your hoped-to-be niece, 
Gilda Larre. 

P.S. Tell the cornerites to write to me and I promise 
to answer them all. 








824 Third Ave., N. Y. C. 
Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I am a new-comer and would like to join the corner. 
I am twelve years old and am in the seventh grade. I 
attend the Cathedral School and the pastor of our 
church is about to erect a new one. 

New York is a big city as you know. It has many 
fine buildings and large department stores. I think 
this is enough to write for my first letter. I would be 
glad to receive any letters from the members of the 
corner. 

Your new friend, 
Harriot Whelen. 





824 Third Ave., N. Y. C. 
Dear Aunt Agnes, 

am a new-comer to the “Corner.” I am fourteen 
years old and have just graduated this 21st of June. 
I have three sisters, two of whom attend the Cathedral 
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School and the oldest one attends the public High School 
in Islip, L. I 

Hoping you will accept me and print my letter in the 

“Grail,” I am, 
Yours respectfully, 
Laura Whelen. 

P. S. Here are some “Nuts to Crack.” 

What is the best thing to make in a hurry?—Haste. 

What tree is found in the Calendar? Date. 

— insect lives on nothing?—Moth because it eats 
holes. 

What vegetable should be taken on board ships?— 
A leek. 

When is a sheep like ink?—When it is in a pen. 

A good old Protestant lady said to her nephew, a 
parson, who was a good preacher. “James, why did 
you enter the ministry?” 

“Because, Aunt, I was called,” he answered. 

“James,” said the old lady anxiously, “Are you sure 
it wasn’t some other noise you heard.” 

Your new friend, 
Laura Whelen. 








2220 W. Walnut, Louisville, Ky. 

Dear Aunt Agnes:— 
This is only the second time I have written to you 
but I enjoy the “Grail” more and more every time I 


ad it. 

I will tell you something about Louisville. 

I suppose nearly everyone that reads my letter, likes 
to swim, don’t you Cornerites? Well we have a large 
reservoir in Louisville and it has been turned over for 
the use of the citizens, and although you have to pay 
admission, it is really well worth it. Then there is 
the noted race track, Churchill Downs, and many other 
places of interest to be visited. I am only visiting Louis- 
ville. My real home is in Phila., Pa. 

It is one thousand miles from Phila. to Louisville but 
I love to ride on the train. Some people think it is 
very tiresome, but I enjoy looking at the lovely scenery. 

We are going back to Phila. in August so I will have 
to bid godbye to all the Little Cornerites for, perhaps, 
a long time. But as soon as I get there, I am going 
to send a subscription for the “Grail,” and get my 
other little friends to subscribe also. 

I would like some little Cornerites that lives in Phila. 
to write to me because you know, it can’t be helped if 
you get lonesome. 

Well, I think I have said enough for this time. 

Sincerely, 
Agnes Marie Hennessy. 

P. S. I hope Irene Bailey will write again. Irene, 
I am sorry, but I lost your address, will you send it? 





807 St. Joseph St., Perryville, Mo. 
Dear Aunt Agnes:— 

The “Letter Box” and “Contest” which you have 
furnished for the readers of the “Grail” has always been 
a great pleasure to me. I have always read the letters 
and I am now corresponding with a few girls through 
the “Grail” and I enjoy it very much. 

The “Letter Contest” has always inspired me to try 
to win a prize like many others have done. So I did. 

I followed the rules and sent my letter to you in 
March as I had written for the Letter in the May is- 
sue:—“My Favorite Saint of the Month.” 

When the May Grail came, how happy I was to find 
my letter in the Grail and to know that I had won the 
prize. 

Day after day I looked for the arrival of my reward: 
the great prize offered to the winners of the “Letter 
Contest” in the “Grail.” But it did not come. 

Vacation came and I was away from home for a few 
weeks and when I returned I found that the prize had 
not come yet. Yesterday the July issue came and while 
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reading the Letters I found a short part of my own 
letter from the May Grail in the July issue under an- 
other girl’s name. I was very much surprised, and 
thinking that some mistake could have been made in this 
manner for not receiving my prize, I decided to write 
to you. 
Trusting that you will help me, I will close. 
Your devoted niece, 
Dorris Feltz. 


Possibly the “printer’s devil” had something to do 
with jumbling the letters. He makes printer’s pie [pi] 
occasionally. 


St. Cloud, Minn., 28, 13th Ave. So. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I read the Grail every month and I like the Corner 
best of all. I have one sister and two brothers. St. 
Cloud is one of the greatest granite cities in the world. 
This is the first time I have written to the Corner and 
I hope to see my letter in print. My letter is getting 
long, so I must close. I hope to hear from boys and 
girls from all over the country. I promise to answer 
all letters I receive. 

I remain your new friend, 
Joan Hunstiger. 


Gas City, Indiana. 
Dear Aunt Agnes:— 

I am a reader of the Grail and enjoy the Children’s 
Corner very much and would like to join and have 
some one correspond with me. 

I live in a small town and attend the Holy Family 
Church. I have two sisters in the Convent and a 
brother a priest. I am 13 years old and am in the First 
Year of High School. 

From Your loving niece, 
Marguerite Malay. 


Gas City, Indiana. 
Dear Aunt Agnes :— 

This is the first time I have ever read the Grail, and 
I like it very well. I enjoy the Children’s corner the 
best, and I would like to join. I am eleven years old and 
am in the seventh grade. I go to St. Benedict’s School. 

I am visiting my grandmother but I live in Detroit. 

Your loving niece, 

Mary M. Ford. 


805 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Although I have read “The Grail” for a good while 
I have not attempted to write. I enjoy reading the 
Children’s Corner very much. 

My present home is in Pittsburgh, a manufacturing 
center of steel. But at present I am visiting my aunt 
in West Virginia. 

I am twelve years of age and in the seventh grade. 
I go to St. Canice School. I hope to be admitted to the 
Corner. I do not have many playmates and am hoping 
to hear from the Cornerites. I am 
Yours respectfully, 

Evelyn Gorski. 


404 Ridgewood Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Cornerites :— 

I would be very happy if you would let me join the 
“Corner” and be one of ycu. 

I live in Brooklyn, a section of New York City, one 
of the largest cities in the United States. I am thirteen 
years old. 

Would some of the Cornerites write soon please? 

Affectionately Yours, 
Alice Letscher. 
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116 Hale Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Here I am again. After seeing how kind you were 
in printing my letter I thought I would write again. 
And I am asking again for someone to write to me. 
The last time I wrote I got one answer and that was 
from Irene Boylan. I told you the last time I wrote 
that I was twelve years of age. I am sending some 

(Continued on page 235) 


Puzzles 




















What event of Bible History does this puzzle picture 
represent? 


“How high is this tree, Papa?” 

“Here are the measurements. See if you can figure 
it out. Four-fifths of its height is three feet more than 
two-thirds.” 


“How many sheep are out there in that field?” in- 
quired Tommy. 

“If their number were increased by 1/2, 1/3, and 
1/4,” replied his father, “there would be 100. How 
many does that make?” 


Joseph Cronin, of 1715 Madison Road, East Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio, sends the following jumbled 
names of birds to the puzzle column of the “Corner”: 
Ador Nurner, Bniro, Ufrf, Vlerhosel, Khrise, Nesip, 
Rowrasp, Tcha, Walswka, Kawh. 

Joseph also desires the readers of the “Corner” to 
supply the missing letters in a well-known motto: 
—i——n—e —s g——d—n. 


Last Month’s Puzzles 


89 is thus written with four similar ciphers: 88 8/8. 
30 is the answer to this: to the tenth part of a 
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number add 10 and you will have the same as if you 
would subtract 2 from half the number. 


If you erase the upper half of the figure eight (8) 
you will show that one-half of eight is naught (0). 


The driver of the wagon had a load of “tobacco.” 
His answer was: 

I have three-fourth of a cross, which is T 

A circle complete—O 

A perpendicular on which two semicircles meet—B 

A triangle standing on feet—A 

Two semicircles—CC 

A circle complete—O 


The answer to the picture-puzzle was, of course, 
“galt.” 

The jumbled names of girls are: Genevieve, Ade- 
laide, Beatrice, Cornelia, Amelia, Geraldine, Priscilla, 
Pauline, Veronica, Loraine. 


Here you see how to 
make the right-angled tri- 
angle from seven pieces 
of paper that were cut ac- 
cording to the suggestions 
we made last month. 








“Exchange” Smiles 


Baby Crow—Say, ma, why can’t I go flying in the 
sky? : 
Mother Crow—Because you might get run over by 
an aeroplane. 


“T’ll bet you can’t spell ‘bird cage, papa,” said the 
young hopeful. 

“How do you spell it, Tommy?” asked the fond father. 

“B—i—r—d hyphen c—a—g—e.” 

“Why do you put a hyphen in?” 

“So the bird can have something to sit on, Papa.” 


The first day of school a little girl presented herself 
who looked very much like a true daughter of Italy. 

“You’re an Italian?” asked the teacher. 

“No’m” was the astonishing reply. 

“But wasn’t your father born in Italy?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“And wasn’t your mother born in Italy?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Well, you must be an Italian.” 

“N’m,” shé answered. “I’m Irish. I was born in 
Boston.” 


Boss: “We want a boy: are you American born?” 
_Boy: “My mother was an American, but she mar- 
ried an Englishman in France.” 

Boss: “Where were you born?” 
_ Boy: “I was born on a Belgian ship flying the Ital- 
lan flag, while she was anchored in Honolulu harbor. 
My parents died in Japan when I was a baby and a 
hinaman adopted me and brought me up in Russia.” 

Boss: “Then what nationality are you?” 

Boy: “I’m a League of Nations.” 


The teacher had talked about Edison and his wonder- 
inventions. Finally he asked: “Out of what was 
the first talking machine made?” Pete’s finger went 


up, and to the surprise of all he answered: “Please, 
Teacher, from a rib.” 
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“Mamma,” said a wee pet, “they sung ‘I Want to 
be an Angel’ in Sunday school this morning, and I 
sung with them.” 


“Why, Nellie!” exclaimed mamma, “could you keep 
time with the rest.” 


“I guess I could,” proudly answered little Nellie; 
“I kept ahead of them most all the way through.” 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 


St. Mernrap SEMINARY UNIT 


Perpetual Motion 


An Organization is never at a standstill—a dead 
stop—it is always going forward or backward. Our 
Crusade organization is as much subject to this in- 
flexible law as any organization in the world, and it 
is up to each member of each unit to see to it that 
the Crusade is going forward all the time. That means 
perpetual motion and nothing else. But perpetual mo- 
tion is impossible without perpetual pushing, so every 
Crusader must push the ball a little every day if the 
Crusade is to go forward as it should. How can it 
be done? Aye, there’s the rub. 

Now if you have a little mission prayer leaflet in your 
pocket or vanity case—as your own good judgment may 
dictate—it will be a constant reminder and you cannot 
forget. This leaflet is distributed by the Seminary 
Unit, St. Meinrad, Indiana, and is one of the most 
practical and efficient prayer-getting devices on the 
globe. See that each member of your unit gets one of 
these leaflets and we’ll soon realize our dream of per- 
petual motion by perpetually pushing with prayer. 


“The whole world for the Sacred Heart and the 
Sacred Heart for all the world.” 

Again the Crusade unfurls its banners and flings its 
battle cry to all the world. The Crusaders are rally- 
ing to their respective units, and another year of fight- 
ing for the cause has begun. 

As an army before a battle gains heart by reflecting 
over its past victories, it were well for us to stop and 
review the past. We have accomplished much, our 
little Crusade has grown to be a powerful factor in 
the salvation of souls. Each unit has had its particular 
activities, and success has crowned them all. We have 
gained a wonderful reputation, all look to us for aid. 
God grant we may never fail them. 

The future holds yet more achievements; much re- 
mains to be done. Last year was in many respects our 
banner year, let us make this year yet more notable. 
Let each unit plan its various activities for the coming 
year—then carry them out. Determine upon a definite 
course of action—it pays. 

But while we stage our plays, set up our booths, print 
our pamphlets, arrange our entertainments, run our 
shining parlors, and all those little things we have 
done and shall do, let us remember our threefold aim 
—prayer, propaganda, and material aid for home and 
foreign missions. That the world may gain the Sacred 
Heart, and the Sacred Heart may gain the world! 
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Abbey and Seminary 


—QOn the feast of Our Lady of Einsiedeln, July 16th, 
Rev. Benno Gerber, O. S. B., quietly passed the sixtieth 
anniversary of his profession. After many years of 
faithful service, Father Benno still has charge of the 
books and the accounts of Abbey and Seminary. 

—Our students will return on September 16th for 
the opening of the new school year. According to ru- 
mor, a large attendance is anticipated. The vacation 
has been extended a few days longer than usual. This 
will give such as desire to do so an opportunity to at- 
tend the regional Eucharistic Congress at St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods on the 10th and 11th. 

—Many will undoubtedly, return over the new high- 
way which is now hard-surfaced to Dale. The work 
of keeping the highway in good condition has been tak- 
en over by the maintenance department of the State 
Highway Commission. 

—Bro. Aloysius, our veteran teamster, who is in his 
fiftieth year at the reins, but of late more frequently 
at the wheel, now drives to Dale in thirty-five minutes. 
Formerly, if all went well, two hours was considered 
good time. 

—Vacation presents but little that would be of in- 
terest to chronicle. The lavatory in the basement of 
the college is a new feature for the benefit of the stu- 
dents. An underground storehouse of concrete for 
apples and vegetables was poured early in August. 
Provision has been made therein for plenty of venti- 
lation and for electric lighting. 

—Except for a few hot days in the fore part of Au- 
gust, which is the season for the proverbial “dog days,” 
the temperature has been exceptionally mild this year. 

—From August 3rd to 11th Father Lambert conduct- 
ed a retreat at the convent of the Benedictine Sisters 
at Ferdinand. 

—To break the monotony of routine the Brothers took 
a day off and went by “Ford” to St. Anthony on August 
6th to spend the day with Father Clement. 

—Father Maurus underwent an operation at St. 
Anthony’s Hospital, Louisville, on August 13th, for 
chronic appendicitis. 

—Many visitors, both lay and clerical, have looked 
over our institution this summer. Prominent among 
the latter was the Very Rev. F. Osmund, O. S. B., 
Prior of St. Bernard’s Abbey, Cullman, Alabama, who 
was accompanied by Rev. Raymond Greweling, O. S. B., 
assistant at St. Martin’s Church, Louisville, and Rev. 
F. J. Timoney, class of ’14, pastor of St. William’s 
Church in the same city. 

—Rev. Casimir Renner, class of ’91, died on July 
18th at Elgin, Nebraska, where he had been pastor 
since 1908. 

—Rt. Rev. John Ward, Bishop of Leavenworth, and 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Thomas Kinsella, of Paola, Kansas, both 
of the class of ’84, celebrated their fortieth anniversary 
in July. 

—Rt. Rev. Denis O’Donaghue, an alumnus of our 
College, Bishop of Louisville since February 7, 1910, 
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who has been in feeble health for several years, has re- 
tired as Titular Bishop of Lebedus. Rt. Rev. John A. 
Floersh, his coadjutor, is now Bishop of Louisville. 
Bishop O’Donaghue was ordained on September 6th, 
1874, fifty years ago. 

—Rev. John A. Huna, class of '93, for twenty-four 
years pastor of St. Ann’s Church, Olmitz, Kansas, died 
on July 25th after an operation for acute appendicitis. 

—Rev. Joseph Morrison, College ’11-’12, is assistant 
at the Cathedral of the Holy Name in Chicago. 

—Rev. William F. Seibertz, pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church, New Albany, a student of our College in the 
’70’s, who is very ill with cancer, has received the Last 
Sacraments. 


Book Notices 


“Eucharistic Whisperings,” adapted from the Italian 
by Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S. D. S., is a 118-page booklet 
of excellent thoughts and pious reflections which are 
suitable especially for visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 
By devoutly reading these “whisperings” and pondering 
over them every lover of the Holy Eucharist will be 
filled with an increase of devotion to, and love for, the 
Prisoner of Love in our tabernacles. Bound in cloth, 
50¢; paper, 25¢. Postage 3¢. Address Salvatorian 
Fathers, Publishing Department, Salvatorian College, 
St. Nazianz, Wisconsin. 


Gilbert K. Chesterton’s “St. Francis of Assisi” is 
not a biography in the sense of a chronological account 
of the various incidents in the life of the saint. It is 
rather a collection of essays on the most striking fea- 
tures that mark the path of “this great and most amaz- 
ing man.” The chapter entitled “The World St. Fran- 
cis Found” is a beautiful characterization of the age 
preceding the coming of St. Francis. The work is writ- 
ten interestingly and will be read with delight. The 
auther’s love for paradoxes comes into play with good 
effect. It is to be regretted, however, that on page 234 
an expression is employed and a statement made which 
can only serve to keep alive the demon of hate born 
of the World War. Price $1.25. George H. Doran, 
New York, Publisher. A. S. 


If the brief but tragic story, “Wrists on the Door,” 
by Horace Fish, could reach those for whom it is in- 
tended, it would no doubt work immense good. Henry 
Montagu stands before a portrait of his recently de- 
ceased wife. Her image seems to awaken his conscience 
and to bring before his mind a specter that calls itself 
the son that should have been his. Poor Montagu is 
now continually haunted by this phantom. Only too 
many couples may look for such a specter at their s‘de 
on their deathbed and on judgment day. The pamphlet 
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proper contains only 32 pages but is increased to double 


it’s size by reviews of a work of Mr. Fish. Price 
50¢. B. W. Huebsch—Mitchell Kennerly, New York, 
are the publishers. A. S. 


“The Saint’s Theatre,” by Horace Fish, is an in- 
teresting story of an innocent little Spanish girl, Tere- 
sita, whose home village is graphically and vividly 
portrayed throughout the narrative. Some chapters, in- 
deed, are very gripping, while others seem at times to 
drag. Having a Spanish setting, the story is naturally 
burdened with numerous Spanish phrases and expres- 
sions. The novel is clean throughout and should be 
welcomed in order to displace the salacious love stories 
that create so much havoc among our young people. 
386 pages. Price $2.50. B. W. Huebsch—Mitchell Ken- 
nerly, New York, Publishers. A. S. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The End of the Bow 


‘Rainbow! Rainbow! Rainbow!’ sang out a childish 
voice at the rear of the Landers’ home. 

‘Where? Where is it, Marion?’ responded another 
voice from a window in the house adjoining, eager with 
excitement. 

‘Right over your barn. Do look!’ 

‘Ahhhhhh! Isn’t it pretty? I wonder where it ends? 
Billy Burns was saying the other day that there is 
a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, and anybody 
who finds it can have it.’ 

‘Aw, how does he know?’ 

‘Why, his dad told him. Gee, I wisht I could find it!’ 

‘Let’s go an’ hunt for it! What do you say? If I 
find it first, I’ll give you half, and if you find it first, 
you must give me half. That’s fair, isn’t it?’ Johnny 
Burrit nodded his head gravely. 

‘Well, hurry up then, before it goes away.’ Johnny’s 
head disappeared from the window, and soon he was 
at Marion Landers’ side. In a trice they were off, 
bounding over fields, hills and ditches, in quest of the 
purported pot of gold. 

‘There now! I can see the end!’ cried Johnny 
breathlessly, reaching the top of a rise in the ground. 
‘It’s right behind Hargan’s cow house. Run with all 
your might, Marion!’ And the two were off again. 
But when they reached the cow house, the end of the 
bow seemed mysteriously to have slipped further off. 

‘Aw pshaw! It’s no use runnin’!’ fretted Marion, 
ready to give up. 

‘Aw, that’s the trouble with you girls. Don’t stick 
to nothin’! - I’m goin’ myself, and if you don’t help 
find it, you don’t get half, see?’ 

‘All right, sassy! Go ahead and run, but I’m not 
going to get my slippers any wetter. I’m going to sit 
right down here and wait. And if you don’t give me 
half, you can’t play house in our attic any more, nor 
wear grandfather’s high beaver hat, nor slide down 
mother’s ironing board! So there!’ 

‘Then keep sitting, but if I give you half, you must 
give me one of your white kittens.’ 

Tl not!’ 

‘Yes you will!’ 

‘Ohhhhh look! The rainbow’s gone!’ 

‘Shucks! Now see what you’ve went and done! 
Kept me walking until it was gone! Girls is the limit!’ 
The two went home, Johnny grumbling, Marion try- 
ing to soothe him out of his sulks by enticing offers of 


her best doll, the loan of her pet banty rooster, and va- 
rious other inducements. Finally, after much futile 
argument, she hit upon a bright thought. 

‘Aw Johnny, don’t be mad, there'll be lots more rain- 
bows before the summer’s over, and I promise to help 
you the very next time one comes, and not sit down. 
We surely ought to find the pot of gold before the 
summer’s over.’ This seemed to appease the masculine 
mind, and the grumbling stopped. 

They had been playmates since the time their parents 
had moved out to the new tract of land which had been 
opened up; the two homes were for a long time the 
only ones on the site, and Johnny and Marion had been 
inseparable companions in every game. One was equal- 
ly as well versed as the other in all their joint ac- 
complishments, for instance, Johnny could sew a doll 
dress or wash the dishes as well as Marion could, and 
she, in turn, could bait a hook without a grimace, or 
climb a tree or fence without falling, hit a tree with 
a stone at a good distance, and keep silence when the 
fish were biting. 

Thus they had grown up, in the free country air, 
fresh and guileless as the air and the birds. Together 
they attended the sisters’ school in town, and even when 
the land began to take form as a pretty suburb, with 
new friends and companions to choose from, they 
clung together in a sort of wordless pact, which 
held even when they came to stand upon the threshold 
of young manhood and womanhood. In Marion’s home, 
a hook was always reserved on the wall for Johnny’s 
hat and coat, for there was seldom a day when his 
shadow did not fall across the Landers’ doorstep. And 
he was a welcome son there, just as Marion always 
found smiles of pleasure upon the faces of Johnny’s 
parents whenever she entered their kitchen. 


For it was a settled thing between the two families, 
secretly agreed to, that should Johnny wish to marry 
Marion, they would receive the hearty blessing of both 
their parents. And as the years came on apace, John 
began to fell a queer thrill in his heart every time 
he heard Marion’s voice, or the sight of her dress, newly 
ironed, on the clothes horse outside, or merely her hand- 
kerchief or glove, was enough to send the blood man- 
tling his cheek, while Marion tried in vain to hide from 
her sharp-eyed mother, her heightened color and spar- 
kling eyes, whenever she heard a certain footstep on the 
walk outside. And the two fond dads often exchanged 
knowing winks when the two youngsters walked off 
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down the street, engrossed in each other’s conversation, 
and oblivious to all else. 

At last, the simmering volcano’s holy fire came too 
near the surface, and broke forth in impulsive words, 
which found their longed-for reply mirrored in soft 
hazel eyes that were true as steel, and intoxicating as 
a wise God meant them to be. The parents nodded 
in satisfaction, gave their happy consent, shook each 
others’ hands, and celebrated after their own fashion, 
while the blissful lovers went off down the street to 
church, to hear a renowned missionary speak. 

He was an old man, with lines of fasts and vigils 
and unearthly thoughts marking his thin face, with 
thirty-five years of gruelling but soul-filling labor behind 
him. He spoke at first softly and sadly, of the fight 
being made against poverty and fearful odds in the 
work of winning souls for Christ; then anon, his voice 
gathered force, and began to ring and echo through the 
beautiful church. He told of the heroic souls who, lov- 
ing their parents and friends dearly, yet loved our 
Lord better, and, hearing His beloved voice calling, 
dropped everything, and hastened to take up the plow 
in a distant land, to sow the seed of the Faith, that 
they might harvest souls. And at the end, he made 
an appeal for more workers—‘the harvest is white, 
but the gleaners so few,’ he said, in soul-compelling 
tones, and he painted the inner paradise of souls de- 
voted to God with such sweetness and unction that, 
doubtless, half the congregation at that moment would 
have been willing to rise and follow him to the mission 
fields. ‘Many are called, but few chosen.’ 

John and Marion went home in complete silence; 
she knew not what had come over him, for he was 
usually so talkative and full of plans for their future 
life. Her heart disturbed her strangely, and she was 
surprised that he bade her farewell at her gate instead 
of coming in, as he usually did. She wept herself to 
sleep that night. Strange dreams came to her; always 
she seemed to see the old missionary loooking at her, 
with his finger upheld, toward Heaven. What could it 
mean, she asked herself in the morning? 

John did not go to work that day. His mother came 
over, looking worried, and taking counsel of Marion’s 
mother. No, Marion had said nothing of a quarrel; 
perhaps he was feeling out of sorts—a bilious attack, 
maybe. She sent John’s mother back with two or three 
remedies, but when she entered the boy’s room, he was 
changed—transfigured. He had evidently been on his 
knees beside his bed, but now he arose, and his eyes 
were like stars. 

‘Mother, I’m going over to see Marion a moment.’ 
That was better, thought his mother. He took her to 
the vine-covered summerhouse. But when they were 
seated, he blushed painfully, and did not know how to 
begin. She tried to help him. 

‘Do you know, I dreamed all night of that missionary? 
He seemed trying to tell me something. I wish I knew 
what it was. I can feel the spell he exercised over 
me yet.’ John was silent for a moment. Then, 

‘I, too, felt it. I heard God calling me—all night.’ 
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It was out. His heart beat in fear lest he be paining 
the tender girl too much. She sat transfixed, as one 
whose world had suddenly turned upside down; a parox- 
ysm passed over her heart; she felt as if someone 
held her throat in a cruel grip, and burning, uncontrol- 
lable tears were struggling, fighting, to reach her eyes. 
But she bit her lip until it bled, and forced them back. 
‘For shame!’ she told herself. ‘Shall I dare shed a 
tear of regret over one of God’s chosen priests? It 
would be sacrilegious!’ Her lips trembled into a smile. 

‘Then go, John. I give you to Him freely.’ 

The years passed; Marion’s heart was a consecrated 
plot, sacred to one who was eagerly and laboriously 
treading a hallowed path. No other image was per- 
mitted to obliterate that earnest, saintly young face, 
for her loving imagination had painted a halo about it, 
and it were useless for any foreign love to attempt to 
intrude there. 

One day she received a big, square white envelop of 
heavy paper, such as is used for wedding invitations. 
The writing was familiar, and her heart leaped. To- 
gether, she and her mother opened it. It was an invi- 
tation to Father John Burrit’s first mass, to be said 
in their parish church. With what holy, inspired 
thoughts she embroidered with her own hands some 
priestly gifts for him! And how wonderful to receive 
Holy Communion and afterwards, his blessing, from 
those familiar, tapering fingers, which had once en- 
gaged with her, in their childish games! 

They spoke together after mass, during the festive 
breakfast to which all the happy parishioners were 
invited, and she teased him, and told him it was like 
a wedding breakfast. He bowed gravely. 

‘It is my wedding breakfast,’ he replied. 

‘And now, what are you going to do?’ she asked. 

‘I’m just ‘a-rarin’ to go’! Trains cannot carry me 
fast enough to my coveted mission field! But, of course, 
I must first wait for my appointment. I’ve sent in 
my application. Until then, I shall be here, assisting 
Father Gunter, for the summer.’ 

Autumn came, and with it his appointment. And 
what a send-off the parish gave him! He went away 
with his arms loaded with gifts. And Marion—felt 
a holy peace and inward joyousness steal over her 
spirit, as he gave her one more last personal blessing 
for her very own, and she reverently kissed his hand, 
and felt that he was her very own gift to God, to be 
kept in trust until they met in the Land Beyond. 


The train indeed, could not keep pace with Father 
Burrit’s eager thoughts; he could scarcely sleep for 
joy at the thought that his long-cherished dream was 
about to be realized. And when at last the long jour- 
ney was over, and he stepped out on a barren prairie, 
with only a plain wooden shed for chapel, and a two- 
room shanty for rectory, his heart leaped, and he 
thought it would burst for joy at the thought of the 
saintlike poverty it would be his privilege to endure 
there. And his heart filled with sweet, kindly love, as 
he shook hands with each stolid Indian, whose grave 
faces relaxed ever so little when they heard his boyish, 
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infectious laugh, and the squaws extended their bright- 
eyed, fat-cheeked babies for him to bless and admire. 

That night, having finished his prayers, he sat down 
to write a note to one whom he had left back in the 
teeming city. It came to her a few days later, and this 
is what she read:— 


‘My dear Marion, 

Have reached my destination at last, and could 
not refrain from putting down the thought which has 
persistently hounded me all day. It is this. I have 
come to the end of the bow at last, and found the pot 
of gold. I promised to give you half, and I’m ready 
to stick to that promise. The Third Order Sisters of 
Corpus Christi Convent will gladly take old (?) ladies 
like you. They are badly in need of vocations. Why 
not come out and share my pot-of-gold? 

Yours in Christ, 
John Burrit.’ 

Marion both laughed and cried over this letter. 

‘Still the same old tease,’ she said, as she handed it 
to her mother to read. Mother read it through, and 
then studied her daughter’s face. 

‘Well? What are you thinking about?’ 

‘I was wondering—could daddy and you spare me?’ 

‘My dear,’ she replied, ‘when it is a question of God’s 
service, ‘spare’ is not the word. All I am and all I have 
is His, to be had for the asking—even you!’ Marion 
slipped over to her mother with a little rush and kissed 
her, while a few quite natural tears fell from the eyes 
of both. 

‘’m not the only one who is going to share in this 
pot of gold, I’m thinking,’ she said. 


Famous Women--Isabella of Spain 


Everyone knows what Queen Isabella of Spain did in 
1492—that is, to finance Columbus on his voyage of 
discovery to America. But there are other reasons too, 
why she is remembered as one of the greatest sover- 
eigns the world has known. She was not only great, 
but a good and pious Catholic, with the good of her 
subjects always at heart, and the thought of God upper- 
most in her mind. 

She was born in the year 1451 in Castile, one of the 
states of Spain, and at the time of her birth, there was 
little prospect that she would ever rule as queen. She 
had two brothers who were older than she—Henry, her 
stepbrother, and Alphonso, her full brother. Henry 
succeeded to the throne on the death of his father. Isa- 
bella was three years of age at the time, and had been 
taken by her mother, a woman of noble character, 
from whom Isabella inherited her many striking vir- 
tues, to live in the little town of Arevalo, where she 
was brought up in seclusion, far from the court, and 
so knew nothing of the world and its iniquity, nor of 
her brother’s court, and its licentiousness. Later, how- 
ever, she was brought to his court, but, being well 
grounded in piety, she remained pure amid the bad 
examples ever before her eyes. 

She was beautiful and had many suitors, and her 
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brother the King was casting about among these for a 
husband who would be of advantage to him politically, 
but she opposed all of his choices, until rival factions 
deposed him and placed his brother Alphonso upon the 
throne. However, Alphonso died at the age of fifteen, 
and then the factions turned their eyes to Isabella, 
and implored her to mount the throne. But she re- 
tired to the monastery of Avila, saying she had no 
right to the throne while her brother Henry lived. Her 
will prevailed, and Henry again came to the throne, 
but she was proclaimed the next heir in line. 

Of all her suitors, her heart turned to Ferdinand 
of Aragon, whom her brother opposed, and threatened 
to have her imprisoned if she persisted in her affection 
for him. But she ran off to Valladolid, having the 
sympathy of the people, and there was married to the 
man of her choice; at the time they were so poor, they 
had to borrow money to defray the expenses of the 
ceremony, and continued so for some time. Henry 
opposed her succession, but she held her own little court, 
and was so good and virtuous, that, without any effort, 
she grew in power among her people. In 1474, Henry 
died, and then she succeeded to the throne. For a time, 
there were wars, led by opposing factions, but in time 
these were all put down, and her reign began in real 
earnest. In 1479, Ferdinand’s father died, and the 
crown of Aragon came to him; thus Castile and Ara- 
gon, which had been separated for more than four 
centuries, were reunited. 

Isabella was noted for her great justice in dealing 
with rich or poor alike. She went from city to city, 
reforming abuses, and rode about with her retainers, 
putting down rebellions which arose from time to time. 
The country, which was infested with robbers, was rid 
of them through her efforts. She was always looking 
after the interests of her subjects, and in a few short 
years had made a great many reforms. One of the 
greatest accomplishments of her reign was the recovery 
of Granada, which had been for eight hundred years 
under the rule of the Turks. She supervised this re- 
ligious war personally, saw to the welfare of her sol- 
diers, established camp hospitals, procured all the sup- 
plies, and furnished the sums necessary for the conduct 
of the war. 

Granada surrendered in 1492, the same year that 
was made memorable by the discovery of America. The 
part Isabella played in this great enterprise, can hardly 
be magnified. The treasuries of Spain were exhausted 
by the war with the Moors, but, after many delays, the 
Queen finally decided to help Columbus, feeling it would 
not only add wealth to Spain, but bring many souls to 
God. She was even ready to pawn her jewels, should 
the funds in the treasury prove inadequate. 

When the new land was discovered, and Columbus 
came back to announce it, the sovereigns both fell on 
their knees and thanked God. When he set forth on 
his second voyage, she gave explicit directions as to 
the conversion of the heathen, feeling that it was a 
land committed to her by Heaven for the enlightenment 
of the souls of the poor Indians. She ordered them to 
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be treated well and lovingly, sent them presents, and 
charged Columbus to punish any Spaniard who dared 
molest any of them. 

She had one son and four daughters, and as she was 
a good and great sovereign, so also was she a good and 
pious mother. They inherited her virtues, and did her 
credit by their noble characters. One daughter was 
the immortal Katharine of Aragon, famous in the an- 
nals of Henry VIII of England, whose wife she was. 
Happily, Isabella was spared the knowledge of her 
daughter’s repudiation by that infamous monarch. She 
had settled her children well, but sorrow came to try her 
faithful soul. Her son died at the age of twenty, and 
then her daughter Isabella. This broke her health, 
and she never recovered after that. Indeed, she was 
never careful of her health when duty demanded her 
presence anywhere. But when sorrow weighed heavi- 
est, she always went to God as her Comforter, and amid 
all her worries and cares of state, she always saw to it 
that she had plenty of time for prayer. She said her 
office every day like a nun. She built churches, hos- 
pitals and monasteries and did all she could for the 
Church. She had the strength of a man and the gentle 
piety of a woman, and God called her to her reward 
in 1504, at the age of fifty-four—a great Queen, a great 
mother, but above all, a great Catholic. 


Eden and Civilization 


An interesting discussion was brought up one day 

1 a schoolroom, as to whether man would have ad- 
vanced as far in civilization as he has at present, had 
Eve never listened to the serpent and eaten of the 
apple. The sister maintained that he would have, but 
some of the bright youngsters had ideas of their own. 
What do our readers think? Would he, or would he 
not? 

For instance, take wash day, an occupation that has 
belonged to womankind ever since there was anything 
to wash. Had Eve never eaten of the apple, she would 
have remained ignorant of her lack of covering, and 
clothes would never have been invented; had they not 
been invented, they would not have become soiled, but 
being soiled, they must be washed. At first, this la- 
borious job was done by the side of the nearest stream, 
but, as man advanced, he began to find it irksome to 
go far away for water. So he began to cast about for 
some easier way to procure that necessary element. So 
various ways and means were invented, until we have 
the present day hydrant. This sufficed for awhile, until 
some man began to think of some improvement that 
would aid his wife in doing her washing, and so the 
washboard came upon the scene; then the hand-power 
wash machine, the water-power machine, and finally, 
the electrically driven tub. But that was not the only 
thing clothes drove man to invent. At first the fashion- 
able mode was large leaves from trees, then the skins 
of animals; then some ingenious mind discovered that 
cloth could be woven from the fibres of plants; then 
the distaff and spinning wheel were born; later on we 
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had hand looms, then electrically-driven looms, and 
now, marvelous machinery to perform the entire job. 

So much for the weaving of the cloth; it remained 
to be made up into garments; a simple needle was 
invented to pull threads through cloth, to hold it to- 
gether in the shape desired; again a gifted mind delved 
into God’s secrets and brought forth the sewing ma- 
chine—and, let us not forget the iron. As people grew 
more refined, they disliked to see how the straight new 
cloth dried into unsightly wrinkles after being washed, 
so someone thought of heating a piece of iron and pass- 
ing it over the goods—and so on and so on. 

The same with vehicles; had Adam and Eve and all 
their progeny continued in the garden of Eden, neve: 
having to work, having their food right at hand, ready 
to pluck from the nearest tree or bush, they would 
never have been put to the necessity of travelling long 
distances in search of something wherewith to appease 
their hunger. At first they made rude sledges, of two 
young trees, with saplings lashed across, the front har- 
nessed to whatever domestic beast of burden they uti- 
lized, and the rear dragging along the ground. Then 
came the invention of wheels—at first, mere slices from 
perfectly round logs, with a hole in the center; after 
that came wheels with spokes, and vehicles with con- 
stantly improved bodies, in an evolution that brings 
us up to the present day luxurious limousine with its 
deep velvet-cushioned seats, and there you are! Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention. Would man have 
reached such a high stage of improvement if there was 
no necessity for it? Would he have known how to read 
and write? 

One bright boy arose and said he thought this being 
thrown upon our own resources was a blessing in dis- 
guise. How many of us would have found entire con- 
tent in wandering around all day in the garden of 
Eden, doing nothing but eating, sleeping, and talking? 
Have not most of us found labor a sweet and whole- 
some thing for the good of our souls? Perhaps some 
will dissent with the young fellow who asked disgusted- 
ly, ‘Who invented work, anyway?’ 

Perhaps the words of our Lord, when he thundered 
the dreadful fiat upon the disobedient heads of our 
first parents—‘Thou shalt labor in the sweat of thy 
brow—’ meant, that from thenceforth man must study 
and ponder and find out for himself the secrets which 
Almighty God might voluntarily have taught Adam and 
Eve about higher civilization, had they remained good. 
And then again, perhaps we would have remained in 
blissful ignorance of all those foolish things which 
we deem absolute necessities in our present life, and 
the only higher advancement needed would have been 
that of the soul, in ever greater and greater holiness? 
I, for my part, think that had Adam and Eve remained 
in the garden, we would have never come to our present 
stage of material advancement, but God in His great 
goodness, seeing our misery and foolishness and per- 
verseness, felt compassion for us, and discovered to cer- 
tain gifted minds all those hidden things, such as elec- 
tricity, sound waves, etc., which are the secrets of His 
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universe, as a sort of compensation for the bliss we 
lost by our first mother’s sin. 
What do you think? 


Care of the Hair 


The first essential toward luxuriant hair-growth is 
cleanliness. The second is to keep a good circulation 
around the roots of the hair. Current patent medicines 
may or may not be good, but one method that never 
fails, was described to me by a girl who tried it on her 
own hair. And it is just a simple, old-fashioned treat- 
ment, based on good sense, cleanliness, and care. This 
girl had scraggly, thin hair, and tonics on the market 
did her no good. So she took the advice of a barber, 
who told her how to care for her scalp. Every week 
she washed them—which is contrary to some, who ex- 
plain that frequent washing is not good. Then, every 
night, before retiring, she rubbed her scalp vigorously 
with her finger tips, until she felt it tingle. Then she 
brushed it well—50 strokes is the approved amount— 
then, instead of binding them up for the night, she just 
spread them out over her pillow to air. 

Every week after washing, when they were half dry, 
she gathered the ends in her hand, and singed them 
with a burning match. Her hair stopped falling out 
at once, and in a week or two new little short hairs 
appeared all over among the long ones. This treatment 
was continued for a year, faithfully, with the result 
that she now has such long, thick hair, that she cannot 
get a hat to fit her head, but must make them herself. 


Household Hints 


If there is an unsightly scratch on the piano, which 
simply will not yield to treatment, but persists in 
coming out light and prominent, take dark red wax 
crayon for mahogany, or brown for walnut, rub in well, 
then polish over well with furniture oil. It will be al- 
most invisible. : 

If the stew from left-overs seems a bit scant, make a 
few light dumplings and add them to it. They are not 
only good, but decidedly filling. 

Before filling the window boxes in fall, paint the in- 
sides with ‘whitewash. This will keep the box from 
rotting and prevent insects. Another good preventive 
is creosoting oil, if this can be obtained. 

Flowers having a very heavy scent should never be 
left on the table during a meal. The strong perfume 
in a hot room will take away the appetites of some 
people and cause others to become ill. 


Faded spots in hard wood, from heat, light, or the 
touch of too strong alkalies, can be brought back to 
their original color by repeated gentle rubbings with 
boiled linseed oil, mixed with % alcohol. This treat- 
ment has proven successful on either highly polished, or 
dull, waxed finishes. 

A scratch that goes no deeper than the varnish, may 
be helped by holding a red-hot poker above it for the 
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space of a minute, then rubbing well with a mixture 
of alcohol, olive oil, and cider vinegar in equal parts. 
Shake well before using. Persistent rubbing with this 
mixture will also efface white marks made by hot 
things or wet things upon varnished wood. 


When sewing snap fasteners on a dress, much time 
can be saved by sewing the snaps on one side, chalking 
them, and then pressing against other side of cloth. 
The marks will show clearly where the catches go, 
thus doing away with tedious measuring and pinning. 

If white of eggs must stand awhile after being beaten 
stiff, add a pinch of cream of tartar while whipping 
them, to avoid the annoyance of their falling. 

When two glasses stick together, pour on warm water 
and they will loosen at once. 


Children’s Corner 


(Continued from page 228) 


conundrums and riddles that I would like you to print. 
Well, Dear Aunt Agnes and Cornerites I guess I will 
have to close now. I will write again as soon as I can. 
Closing With Love I am, 
Irene Bailey. 
(Contributed by Irene Bailey) 
Why is a girl like a hinge? 
Because she is something to a door (adore). 


“Bones, you are a capital man. Tell me how to get 
a Herring safe.” 
“Catch him in a net.” 


If J were in the sun and you were out of it, what 
would become of sun? Sin. 


What evidence have we that Rome was built in a 
night? We are told that “Rome was not built in a day.” 


Letter Contest 


The editor of the “Corner” has been so busy that it 
has not been possible up to the present time to mail 
the prize pictures. Will those who have won prizes 
in the “Letter Contest” please send their names and 
addresses with the name of the prize-winning letter to 
the editor of the “Corner,” that the pictures and cer- 
tificates may be mailed at once. The editor cannot un- 
derstand why there is no greater response to the Con- 
test. Surely the topics presented are simple enough. 
There are many of our readers who have ability along 
literary illness and now is the time to develop it. Please 
make an effort to write upon these subjects, and mail 
your compositions a month ahead. Please pep up! 

Subject for October, “My Highest Ambition.” 

Subject for November, “My Favorite Pastime.” 


Subject for December, “My Happiest Chris:mas.” 


What We Sow 


Plant blessings, and blessings will bloom; 

Plant hate, and hate will grow; 

You can sow today; tomorrow shall bring 

The blossom that proves what sort of thing 

Is the seed, the seed that you sow. 
—Mechanical Magazine. 
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Design for Breakfast Set 
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Above we give design for breakfast set of doilies, 
the large one as a centerpiece, the smaller one as an 
individual plate doily, of which as many may be made 
as needed. The motif may also be used for buffet 
scarf to match the set, and pattern includes small 
corner motif for napkins also. It is very dainty worked 
on white linen in pastel colors, or on heavy art cloth. 
The latest trick is to fringe out the ends about an inch 
(longer if desired) and hemstitch. Of course, bought 
fringe may also be used, or a simple edge crocheted 
upon them. Either way is pretty. The stitches used 
are very simple—outline stitch and lazy daisy, and are 
quickly and easily made up. If liked, a dark material 
may be used, and stitched in white, but the prevailing 
mode seems to favor pretty color contrasts. 
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Address: Grail Embroidery, 3343A. So. Compton 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Pattern 20¢. 


Recipes 


A good sandwich spread for Friday: Take 1 lb. 
cheese (any kind preferred) two pimentos, four sweet 
pickles and six stoned olives; put through grinder, and 
then mix with enough mayonnaise to spread nicely. 


WHITE SPONGE CAKE: Beat five egg whites until 
stiff; stir in one cup sugar, sift one teaspoon of baking 
powder with one cup flour and add. Flavor with vanil- 
la and bake in a quick oven. 


GREEK SPAGHETTI: Chop an onion fine and fry it in 
a little butter. Mix with a pound of ground beef and 
fry together, adding salt and pepper. Butter a baking 
dish and fill with alternate layers of spaghetti and the 
cooked meat, seasoning with grated cheese. 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern you want. En- 
close 15¢ in stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern 
ordered. Send your order to the Grai, FasHioN DerParTMB&NT. Our 
patterns are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion 
designers of New York City. Every pattern is seam-allowing and 
guaranteed to fit perfectly. 

Our FALL AND WINTER FASHION MAGAZINE contains about 300 
styles, new hot-iron transfer designs, illustrated dressmaking lessons, 
a section devoted to styles for children for school, play and ‘“‘dress- 
up” occasions and there are also two pages of pretty Christmas 
gifts that you can make at home. This book is worth many times 
its price so we suggest when you send your pattern order that 
you enclose 10¢ extra for a copy. Address your order to the Gram 
FASHION D&PARTMENT. 

Nore:—At least ten days should be allowed for sending patterns. 


All patterns 15¢ each, stamps or coin (coin preferred). 


No. 2210. Smart Daytime Frock. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 
88, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 takes 35% yards 36-inch 
material with % yard 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 1922. For Informal Afternoon Wear. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 takes 3 yards 40- 
inch material. 

No. 2198. Youthful Model. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size $6 takes 3% yards 40-inch material— 


Hot-iron transfer. pattern No. 715 (blue and yellow) costs 15¢ 
extra. 
No. 2194. Beltless Coat Dress. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 


42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. 
40-inch material. 


Size 36 requires 354 yards 


No. 2197. Slender Lines. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 takes 35% yards of 40-inch material. 
No. 1981. Slenderizing Lines. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust measure. Size 86 takes 3% 


yards 40-inch material with % yard 20-inch contrasting. 


No. 2199. Very Latest Dress. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, $8, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 takes 354 yards 40-inch mate- 
rial. 

No. 1942. Practical Apron Style. Cut in sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 
inches bust measure. Size 36 takes 2% yards 36-inch material. 

No. 1211. Boys’ Coat. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 4 
years. Size 8 takes 1% yards 54-inch material. 


No. 2205. Pretty Apron. Cut in sizes small, medium and large. 
The medium size takes 2% yards 86-inch material. 

No. 2202. One-Piece Dress. The diagram explains the simple 
construction. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 takes 4% yards 36-inch material. Hot-iron trans 
fer pattern No. 706 (blue and yellow) costs 15¢ extra. 

No. 2174. Middy Dress. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 takes 1% yards 36-inch material for the blouse with 1 yard 
40-inch material for the skirt. 

No. 2125. One-Piece Dress for Girls. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 
10 and 12 years. Size 8 takes 1% yards 32-inch material with 
4 yard 18-inch contrasting. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS 





HEARING RESTORED 
OFTEN IN 24 HOURS 


Amazing Results Secured in One Day by Use of K-17 
Formerly Known as Rattle Snake Oil 

Deafness and Head Noises need not be dreaded 
any longer since this remarkable discovery. Now it 
is possible for some of the most obstinate cases of 
deafness to be relieved in a day’s time by the appli- 
cation of a prescription formerly known as Rattle 
Snake Oil. This treatment is meeting with wide 
success all over the country. 

Mr. D. Dey, a Nebraska resident, 67 years old, 
says, “I have used the treatment for only two weeks 
and my hearng is restored perfectly. The relief was 
almost instantaneous and now the head noises have 
disappeared. My catarrh, a case of many years 
standing, is improving wonderfully.” 

This compound, which is known as K-17, is easily 
used at home and seems to work almost like magic in 
its rapidity, on people of all ages. 

So confident are we that K-17 will cure you, that 
we offer to send a large $2 bottle for only $1 on 10 
days’ free trial. If the results are not satisfactory, 
it costs you nothing. 

Send no money—just your name and address to 
the Greene Laboratories, 524 Greene Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kas., and the treatment will be mailed at once. 
Use it according to the simple directions. If at the 
end of 10 days your hearing is not relieved, your 
catarrh and asthma showing wonderful improve- 
ment, just send it back and your money will be re- 
funded without question. This offer is fully guaran- 
teed so write today and give this wonderful com- 
pound a trial. 





Lest fouTorget! 








Low Priced—tThe prices vary from $10 


name and inscription. Send for catalog 
showing many beautiful designs. 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 
1129 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Honor Youwv 
Beloved Dead 


All Souls’ Day 
falls, this year, on 
Sunday, November 
2nd, and if you de- 
sire to honor your 
beloved dead, place 
a Badger Memorial 
Cross at the graves 
of your deceased 
relatives. 

Badger Memorial Iron 
Grave Crosses are low- 
priced but beautiful in 
their simplicity and 
dignity. 

Easy to Set Up— 
Anyone can quickly set 
up a Badger Cross. 
They last for ages. No 
grave need be un- 
marked. 


to $28, complete with base, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
























PT MU} WP 
GIVES STRENGTH [-.,0.] 
TO REBUILD HEALTH _ jorucs 











Your druggist can get Father John’s Medicine 
for you if he does not have it in stock, or we will 
send a large size bottle by express prepaid if you 
send your order with $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass. 





Rev, Hugh PSmyth 





Book Dept. 


THE REFORMATION 


Never before 
has the story of 
The Reformation 
been so interest- 


OMI IME ingly told. Writ- 
ten in plain un-~ 


derstandable 

English that a 
school boy can 
read, and read 
with interest. 
How few Catho- 
lics know of The 
Reformation oth- 
er than a vague 
history of Martin 
Luther and Hen- 

VIII. 241 


ry 
Pages, Cloth Binding, Price $1.25. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
St. Meinrad Ind. 


























ADVERTISEMENTS 


Young Man! 


Help the Home Missions by 
Becoming a Lay Brother! 


To save souls the priest needs the help of the Lay Brother 








The Benedictine Order at first consisted almost exclusively of lay members. Its ideal—the 
perfect family life of prayer and work like to the first Christians—preached the Catholic religion 
from the Abbeys more by example than by word. This is the secret of the Benedictines convert- 
ing England, Germany, Scandinavia and the lands of the Slavs. Monks as priests were necessary 
for this, but there remained always as faithful coworkers, the lay members of the community, 
now known as Lay Brothers. 


The work of the Benedictine Lay Brothers in the United States has been chiefly for the Home 
Missions. In each Abbey they have assisted by prayer and work in the training of a native 
clergy,—the only way to make a mission permanent. As a particular case, take the Abbey whence 
the Grail comes. Nearly fifty Lay Brothers, in their devotion to the domestic affairs, make possi- 
ble the education of nearly three hundred students for the priesthood for the central states, 
chiefly for Indiana. Indiana is a mission field,—only one Catholic in every ten persons. The Lay 
Brothers from the Abbey have also been active in the Sioux Indian missions of the Dakotas. 

If you feel a calling for this great work write:— 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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The New 1925 Grail Catholic Art Calendar 





During Septembe. 
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Buy Your Calendars “NOW” and Save 25 per cent 





1925 Calendar Prices: 
During September: 


he Grail Catholic Art Calendar for 1925 is now ready. Asa 

I special inducement for the early buyer and to get this 

calendar into our subscribers homes we have decided to offer 

it to our readers at the wonderfully low price of 20¢ each, 4 for 

$1.00, $2.70 per dozen (instead of 40¢ each, 3 for $1.00, $3.90 per 

dozen) provided the order is received in this office before Oct. 31, 
1924. 

Yes it is quite early. But remember that the early buyer always 
geta the cream. Thus place your order now. Have your calendars 
in store in ample time for the holiday season and you will not 
be disappointed. 


Many, Many Thousand Calerfdars Sold Last Year 

Many, many thousands of these calendars were sold last year. 
The Grail Catholic Art Calendar is the most popular and most 
beantiful Calendar ever produced. It shows all of the feastdays 
of the Church in large red letters. A red fish is imprinted over the 
black dates on a'l fast days, and on each day is shown the name of 
the Saint to whom the particular day is dedicated. The titles 
of the national holidays are also shown in red. An excerpt from 
the Bible appears on every date with the exception of Sundays 
on which the Gospel reference is given. On feast days of special 
Catholic Devotion is reproduced an appropriate picture for the day. 


An Ornament not only a Calendar 
Many of our friends have informed us that they are using the 
reproduced famous masterpieces as wall ornaments after having 
them framed. The Calendar has fourteen pages, size 9x17 inches. 
Twelve of these pages are devoted to the months, on whieh are re- 


40 cents each, 
30 cents each, 


3 for $1.00 
4 for $1.00 


produced in the four color process in very rich colors 12 of the 
most famous religious masterpieces. 


Poor Students Receive All Profits 
All of the profits from the sales of these calendars are devoted 
to the education of poor students preparing for the Holy Priest- 
hood. Thus by purchasing these calendars you secure for yourself 
or yoyr friends not only a splendid and useful work of art, but 
you are assisting many a penniless youth to attain his ideal, namely 
to offer up the Divine Sacrifice. 


‘“ ’ 
W AN TED” 
Agents to sell the above illustrated Calendar. 
tion. A liberal commission will be allowed to you. 
it during your spare hours. Write to-day! 
Address: Benedictine Fathers, Calendar Department, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. 


Write for informa- 
You ean sell 








BENEDICTINE FATHERS, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Enclosed find $........ for which please send me Calen- 
dars reproduced in four-color process, containing 14 pages, size 
9x17 inches. 


Name 
Address 











Vitus 


